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Hon.  Sol.  Miller,  the  oldest  and  best  known  jour- 
nalist in  Kansas,  in  bis  paper,  tbe  Kansas  Chief, 
thus  refers  to  Lincoln's  religion  :  "  Our  own  belief, 
from  what  we  hav  heard  from  authentic  sources, 
and  from  the  cast  of  his  features,  is  that  Lincoln 
was  pretty  much  of  a  Freethinker,  and  did  not  hav 
very  much  faith  where  there  was  no  reason ;  but 
that  he  respected  the  beliefs  of  others.  During  the 
great  struggle  which  occupied  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
ministration, he  realized  that  the  country  needed  the 
assistance  of  all  classes  of  people,  and  that  the 
Christian  churches  were  a  mignty  power  being  ex- 
erted for  the  preservation  of  the  nation.  In  his 
speeches  and  writings  he  partook  of  the  spirit  of 
these  people.  He  may  not  hav  believed  as  they  be- 
lieved, but  he  had  a  feeling  in  common  with  them, 
that  tone'!  Ljh  language  in  accordance  with  their 
beliefs.  \u  lime  of  great  danger  men  naturally 
hope  for  or  desire  the  aid  of  some  mysterious  power 
higher  than  themselvs.  It  does  not  always  signify, 
when  a  man  asks  for  the  prayers  of  Christian  peo- 
ple, that  he  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  But 
he  feels  that  there  is  strength  in  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  do  believe  in  it.  A  man  may  appeal  to 
God,  who  does  not  believe  in  a  God.  Or  a  man 
|  may  believe  in  a  God,  but  not  in  religious  creeds." 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Religion. 

Three  years  ago  there  whs  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  Gen.  CHARLES  H.  T.  COLLIS 
and  Col.  Rouekt  G.  Ingeksoll  upon  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  religion.  We 
printed  in  The  Sun  that  correspondence, 
which  was  highly  interesting.  Gen.  Coins 
quoted  many  passages  from  speeches  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  also  from  other  ut- 
terances of  his  upon  numerou.  occasions, 
in  proof  that  Lincoln  was  a  believer 
in  the  Bible  and  in  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  faith.  Gui.  COLLIS 
also  remarked  as  further  evidence  to  the 
same  effect,  thatLi*i'oi,N  regular/}'  attended 
dhine  service  at  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Washington.  We  could  also  speak  of  many 
other  Christian  and  pious  expressions  of 
Lincoln  besides  those  that  were  referred  to 
by  Gen.  Coll  is,  who,  in  our  judgment,  dem- 
just rated  his  case  as  against  the  position 

of  Col.  LXGEHSOLL. 

No  one  can  form  any  opinion  regarding 
Lincoln's  religious  views  in  early  life  from 
ihe  statement  made  by  hra  one  time  part- 
ner, Wm.  H.  Heundon,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  a  letter  printed  in  Thursday's  SlJN. 
Hekndon  himself  knew  nothing  of  any 
consequence  about  the  matter.  He  had 
been  told  that  in  the  year  183o  young  Lin- 
coln, then  under  26  years  of  age,  "  wrute 
out  a  small  work  on  infidelity,"  the  manu- 
script of  which  he  showed  to  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  burned  it  in  an  old-fashioned 
tin  plate  stove.  HERNDON  said  that  the  pro- 
duction was  of  an  anti-Christian  kind  ;  but, 
as  he  never  saw  it,  had  no  persoual  knowl- 
edge of  its  nature,  and  learned  of  its  exist- 
ence only  from  the  man  who  said  he  had 
destroyed  it  as  soon  as  its  author  had  read 
it  to  him,  we  cannot  give  any  weight  to  his 
statement.  In  fact,  his  statements  are 
generally  to  be  received  with  distrust. 
The  truth  's  DOt  always  in  him.  If 
such  a  book  ever  existed,  it  may  or 
may  not  have  possessed  the  charac- 
ter which  Storekeeper  Hill  attributed  to 
it.  There  is  no  way  of  sustaining  the 
assumption  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Macdonai.J',  that  it  was  a  "free-thought 
work."  It  is  manifest  that  the  New  Salem 
storekeeper,  who,  in  Hekndon's  opinion, 
was  a  skeptic,  had  but  a  slight  esteem  for 
young  Lincoln's  alleged  manuscript,  when 
he  threw  it  in  the  fire.  It  is  wholly  without 
reason  that  freethinkers  have  made  much 
of  this  entirely  unauthentic  aud  probably 
unreal  production,  which  they  ofteu  talk 
of  as  a  known  thing. 

Assuredly  when  Mr.  Lincoln  became 
known  to  the  world,  and  when  he  held  the 
ollice  of  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
gave  all  necessary  evidence  of  his  faithful 
attachment  to  the  Christian  religion.  The 
solemnity,  the  reverence,  the  deep  piety  of 
his  expressions  in  ofllcial  documents  and 
public  speeches,  and  upon  other  occasions, 
were  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  that 
point.  As  Gun.  Collib  said  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Col.  Ingehsoll,  President  Lin- 
coln "  was  a  Christian  at  heart  as  well  as 
in  utterancj 


erance," 
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Friend   Who  Said   Lincoln 
Was  Freethinker. 


/  /  |N  his  religious  views,"  said  John 
kk  I  B.  Alley,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lin- 
I  coin  throughout  the  latter's  presi- 
|  dency,  "  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nearly 
what  we  would  call  a  free  thinker. 
While  he  reflected  a  great  deal  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  few.  He  had  little  faith  In  the 
popular  religion  of  the  times.  He  had  a 
broad  conception  of  the  goodness  and  power 
of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  said  to  me 
one  day,  that  he  felt  assured  the  author  of  our 
being,  whether  called  God  or  Nature,  it  mat- 
tered little  which,  would  deal  mercifully 
with  poor  erring  humanity  in  the  other,  and 
he  hoped  better,  world. 

"  He  was  as  free  as  possible  from  all  sec- 
tarian thought,  feeling,  or  sentiment.  Nc 
man  was  more  tolerant  of  the  opinion  and 
feelings  of  others  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  or  had  less  faith  in  re 
ligious  duginas1.  By  many  people  he  waj 
thought  to  be  a  spiritualist.  This  was  fai 
from  being  true.  At  the  time  he  lost  his  litth 
son,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  Mrs 
Lincoln  sought  consolation  and  comfor 
from  the  spiritualists,  and  I  think  she  die 
believe  In  spiritualism.  It  is  probable  thai 
the  frequent  visits  of  spiritualists  at  tht 
White  house,  which  the  president  permitted 
chiefly  as  a  matter  of  consolation  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  were  the  cause  of  the  circulation 
of  such  a  report. 

"  While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  perfectly  honest 
and  upright,  and  led  a  blameless  life,  he  was 
in  no  sense  what  might  be  considered  a  re- 
ligious man.  His  morality  was  of  the  high- 
est type.  He  was  truly  good  as  he  was  truly 
great." 
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lAiLamlit  Wrote  »  Free-thought   Work. 

To  the  Editoh  jf  The  Sun— Sir:  In  your  paper  of 
to-day  I  And  the  following: 

What  "free  thought  work,"  or  any  kind  of  work, 
did  Mr.  Lincoln  write  In  his  early  life,  or  ac  any  other 
time  In  his  life? 

Presuming  this  to  be  an  honest  request  for  Informa- 
tion. I  submit  the  following  answer:  William  H. 
Berudon.  as  you  know,  was  the  partner  of  Lincoln  up 
to  the  day  of  the  tatter's  death.  He  knew  Lincoln  In- 
timately, and  knew  of  many  Incidents  In  his  career 
which  others  did  nor.  Judge  Pavlu  Davis,  In  whose 
court  both  Lincoln  and  Herndon  practised  for  years, 
declared  that  Herndon  knew  more  about  Lincoln's  re- 
ligion than  any  other  man. 

In  1HT0  Mr.  Herndon  contributed  to  the  Index,  pub-  i 
INI,-. I  In  Toledo.  O.,  edited   by  Francis  E.  Abbott,  an  ! 
article  on  Lincoln's  religious  Ideas.    In  this  letter  Mr. 
Herndon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  "  free- 
thought  work  "  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote: 

In  1H3d  he  (Lincoln)  wrote  out  a  small  work  on  In- 
fidelity,  and  Intended  to  have  it  published.  The  hook 
was  an  attack  upon  the  whole  grounds  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  especially  was  it  an  attack  upon  the  Idea  that 
Jesus  whs  the  Christ,  the  true  and  only  bcuotten  son 
of  God,  as  the  Christian  world  contends.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  at  that  time  111  New  Salem,  keeping  store  for  Mr. 
Samuel  II II  I.  a  merchant  and  Postmaster  of  that  place. 
Lincoln  and  Hill  were  very  friendly.  Hill,  I  think, 
was  a  skeptic  tit  this  time.  Lincoln  one  day,  after  the 
book  was  finished,  read  It  to  Mr.  Hill,  his  good  friend. 
Hill  tried  to  persuade  hlm  not  to  make  It  public,  not 
to  publish  It.  Hill  at  (hat  time  saw  In  Lincoln  a  rising 
man,  and  wished  him  success.  Lincoln  refused  to  de- 
stroy It:  said  It  should  be  published.  Hill  swore  It 
should  never  sec  light  of  day.  He  had  an  eye  on  Lin- 
coln's popularity— nls  present  and  future  success;  and 
bell.vlng  that  If  the  book  was  published  It  would  kill 
Lincoln  forever,  he  snatched  It  from  Lincoln's  hand 
when  Lincoln  was  not  expecting  It.  and  ran  It  Into  an 
old-fashioned  tin  plate  stove,  heated  as  hot  as  a  fur- 
nace, and  so  Lincoln's  book  went  up  to  the  clouds  In 
smoke. 

I  do  not  think  It  was  very  lofty  conduct  upon  the  part 
Of  Mr.  Hill,  and  I  wish  Lincoln  had  rewritten  the 
work  and  given  it  to;the  public.  But  that  Is  neither  I 
here  nor  there.  The  fact  that  Lincoln  wrote  a  free-  I 
thou  ; lit  work,  which  you  seem  to  doubt.  Is  settled  by 
this  testimony  by  Mr.  Herndon.  You  will  find  It  on 
pages  101-2  of  "Abraham  Lincoln:  Was  He  a  Chris- 
tian ?"  by  John  E.  Hemsburg.  published  by  the  Truth 
Seekrr  Company  of  Hb  Lafayette  place,  this  city. 
Yours,  very  truly,  E.  M,  Macdonald. 

New  Yobk,  Jan.  29.       Yi  M  .  %jo>a  .    i  ■  3  »  -   lr<  t  r 
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Abraham  Lincoln's,  religious  belief  has 
been  the"~STtT3ject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion and  speculation,  and  the  non-be- 
lievers have  stoutly  claimed  him  as  their 
own,  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  reproduces  the  following  statement 
by  William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's  eld 
law  partner. 

In  1S3D  he  (Lincoln)  wrote  out  a  small  work 
on  infidelity,  and  intended  to  have  it  pub- 
lished. The  book  was  an  attack  upon  the 
whole  grounds  of  Christianity,  and  especial- 
ly was  it  an  attack  upon  the  idea  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  the  true  and  only  begot- 
ten son  of  Ci«fc,  as  the  Christian  world  con- 
tends. Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  that  time  in  New 
Salem,  keeping  store  for  Samuel  Hill,  a 
merchant  and  postmaster  of  that  place. 
Lincoln  and  Hill  were  very  friendly.  Hill, 
I  think,  was  a  skeptic  at  this  time.  Lin- 
coln one  day,  after  the  hook  was  finished, 
read  it  lo  Mr.  Hill,  Ills  good  friend.  Hill 
tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  make  it  pub- 
lic, not  to  publish  It.  Hill  at  that  time  saw 
in  Lincoln  a  rising  man,  and  wished  him 
success.  Lincoln  refused  to  destroy  it;  said 
it  should  be  published.  Hill  swore  It 
should  never  see  the  light  of  day.  He  had 
an  eye  on  Lincoln's  popularity— his  present 
and  future  success;  and  believing  that  it' 
the  book  was  published  it  would  kill  Lincoln 
forever,  he  snatched  it  from  Lincoln's  hand 
when  Lincoln  was  not  expecting  it,  and  ran 
it  into  an  old-fashioned  tin  plate  stove, 
heated  as  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  so  Lincoln's 
book  went  up  to  the  clouds  in  smoke. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive as  to  Lincoln's  final  conviction 
with  respect  to  the  truth  of  the  scrip- 
tures. He  was  a  young  man  then  andj 
probably  was  more  or  less  influenced  by^ 
his   skeptical   employer.    *  "l4"   J,*^ 


The  question  of  Abraham  Lincoln's    re- 
ligion   is  again  being  disoussecTTOne  story 
says  that  in  his   earlier  yeais  he  wrote    an 
infidel  book,  but  that  it  was'never  printed, 
a  friend  having  burned  it.    fearing  that  it 
might  interfere    with    his    political    pros- 
pects.   It  makes  little  difference  what  Lin- 
coln   thought  during  the  formative  period 
of  his  life.  It  is  certain  that  be  was  deeply 
religious  in  all  his  later  years.  Every  state 
paper,  every  message  breathes    a    reliance 
upon  divino  providence  and  a  belief  in    an 
overruling  God.    His  first  and    second  in- 
augural messages    aie    like    passages  from 
the  Psalms.  No  one  except  deeply  reveren- 
tial and  imbued  with    a    deeply    religious 
sentiment  could  have    written    or    uttered 
them.     Coming    from    one    less    religious 
thoy  would  read  liko  a  traversity;  comim 
from  Lincoln  they  breathed    the    spirit  oj 
the  prophets  of  o^-^f^f^        , 


fit  would  be  useless  for  us  to  hold  contro-  , 
'  vera;  with  nuy  one  about  Abkailui  .Lincoln's  \ 
religion.    We  have  already  printed  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Macdonalp,  who 
gave  no  proof  of  his  assertion  that  Mr.  Lincoln  j 
was  a  disbeliever   in  Christianity.     He  has  sent 
us  another  letter  In  which   he  reiterates  his  as- 
sertion, but  fails  to  support  It  with  any  evidence 
worth  a.  straw.    We   are   also    favored   with  a 
book  upon  the  subject,  which  is  not  in  a-uy  way 
instructive. 

We  prefer  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  words  to  all 
the  assertions  of  peoplo  who  speak  without 
knowledge.  Many  a  time  during  his  Presi- 
dency, in  public  speeches  and  otherwise,  he  lit- 
tered language  expressive  of  his  faith  in  the 
Bible  and  In  tho  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Tliore  cannot  be  any  con- 
tention as  to  the  authenticity  or  the  sincerity  of 
these  many  expressions.  And  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  a  dissembler,  a  hypocrite,  a  falsifier,  or  a 
time-server.  By  his  own  words  and  works  ho 
shall  bo  judged. -v.^Suaa^  .  l~  ci  -   i%H6 
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It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  bold  contro- 
versy with  any  one  about  Auk  ah  am  Lincoln's 
religion.  We  have  already  printed  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Maodonald,  who 
cave  no  proof  of  his  assertion  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  disbeliever  in  Christianity.  He  has  sent 
us  another  letter  in  which  he  reiterates  his  as- 
sertion, but  falls  to  support  it  with  any  evidence 
worth  a  straw.  Wre  are  also  favored  with  a 
book  upon  the  subject,  which  is  not  In  any  way 
instructive. 

We  prefer  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  words  to  all 
the  assertions  of  people  who  speak  without 
knowledge.  Many  a  time  during  his  Presi- 
dency, in  public  speeches  and  otherwise,  he  ut- 
tered language  expressive  of  his  faith  In  the 
Bible  and  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  There  cannot  be  any  con- 
tention as  to  the  authenticity  or  the  sincerity  of 
these  many  expressions.  And  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  a  dissembler,  a  hypocrite,  a  falsifier,  or  a 
time-server.  By  his  own  words  and  works  he 
shall  be  judged. 


PAINE  AND   LINCOLN. 

The  One  Wrote  the  Prologue,  the  Other  the  Epilogue, 
of  the  Autl-Slavery  Moveuieut  iu  America. 

BY    J.    E     REMSBURG. 

A  survey  of  the  gre<'  t  drama  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  America,  vhich  covers  a  period  of 
eighty-eight  years,  reveals  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  first  actor  to  appear  upon  the  stage  was 
Thomas  Paine;  the  h  -f  ^br^him  Heroin  rr- 
the  Freethinker,  Pai.^e,  belongs  the  honor  of 
inaugurating  in  this  country  the  Anti-Slavery  Re- 
form; to  the  Freethinker,  Lincoln,  belongs  the 
honor  of  bringing  this  Reform  to  a  successful 
termination. 

The  first  paper  whtch  came  from  Paine's  pen 
after  his  arrival  in  America  was  a  protest  against 
slavery.  Describing  this  paper,  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Conway,  says: 

"  It  is  a  most  remarkable  article.  Every  argu- 
ment and  appeal,  moral,  religious,  military,  eco- 
nomic, familiar  in  our  anti-slavery  struggle,  is 
here  stated  with  eloquence  and  clearness." — Life 
of  Paine,  vol.  i.,  p.  51. 

Referring  to  this  paper,  Philadelphia's  distin- 
guished son,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  writes  : 

"I  read  a  short  essay  with  which  I  was  much 
pleased,  in  one  of  Bradford's  papers,  against  the 
slavery  of  the  Africans  in  our  country,  and  which 
I  was  informed  was  written  by  Mr.  Paine.  This 
excited  my  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
him.  We  met  soon  afterwards  in  Mr.  Aitkin' 
bookstore,  where  I  did  homage  to  his  principle 
and  pen  upon  the  subject  of  the  enslaved  Afri 
cans." 

Paine's  essay  against  slavery  was  published  in 
Philadelphia,  March  8,  1775.  In  less  than  six 
weeks  an  anti-slavery  society  was  formed.  I  quote 
from  Poole's  "  Anti-Slavery  Opinions  before 
1800,"  page  43,  and  cited  by  Hon.  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  in  his  '*  Life  of  Lincoln,"  page  94: 

"  On  the  14th  of  April,  1775,  there  was  organ- 
ized at  the  Sun  Tavern,  on  Second  street,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  first  anti-slavery  society  ever  formed." 


THE   TRUTH    SEEKER. 
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As  Paine's  book,  "  Common  Sense,"  caused  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  created  our 
great  Republic,  so  his  essay  on  Slavery  gave  birth 
to  a  movement  which  in  time  realized  this  Decla- 
ration, and  made  us  in  truth  a  free  Republic. 

In  1779,  Thomas  Paine  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly.  Pennsylvania  was  then 
a  slave  state,  its  people  owning  many  thousand 
slaves.  Soon  after  it  met  an  act  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
Assembly.  The  preamble  of  this  act,  which  was 
the  work  of  Paine,  concludes  as  follows: 

"  And  whereas  the  condition  of  those  persons, 
who  have  heretofore  been  denominated  Negro  and 
Mulatto  slaves,  has  been  attended  with  circum- 
stances, which  not  only  deprived  them  of  the 
common  blessings  which  they  were  by  nature 
entitled  to,  but  has  cast  them  into  deeper  afflic- 
tions, by  an  unnatural  separation  and  sale  of 
husband  and  wife  from  each  other  and  from  their 
children,  an  injury,  the  greatness  of  which  can  be 
conceived  only  by  supposing  that  we  were  in  the 
same  unhappy  case.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  per- 
sons so  unhappily  circumstanced,  and  who  having 
no  prospect  before  them  whereon  they  may  rest 
their  sorrows  and  their  hopes,  have  no  reasonable 
inducement  to  render  their  services  to  society, 
which  they  otherwise  might,  and  also  in  grateful 
commemoration  of  our  own  happy  deliverance 
from  the  state  of  unconditional  submission  to 
which  we  were  doomed  by  the  tyranny  of  Britain." 

Paine  labored  earnestly  not  only  to  extirpate 
domestic  slavery,  but  to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 
Writing  from  Paris  to  Dr.  Rush,  in  1790,  he  says: 

"I  despair  of  seeing  an  abolition  of  the  in- 
fernal traffic  in  negroes.  We  must  push  that 
matter  turther  on  your  side  of  the  watei'." 

In  an  address  to  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana,  in  1804,  he  says: 

"  You  petition  for  a  power,  under  the  name  of 
rights, to  import  and  to  enslave  Africans!  Dare  you 
put  up  a  petition  to  heaven  for  such  a  power  with- 
out fearing  to  be  struck  from  the  earth  by  its 
justice?" 

In  a  letter  to  President  Jefferson,  in  1805,  he 
writes: 

"It  is  chiefly  the  people  of  Liverpool  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  the  slave  trade;  and  they  bring 
cargoes  of  these  unfortunate  negroes  to  take  back 
in  return  the  hard  money  and  the  produce  of  the 
country.  Had  I  the  command  of  the  elements,  I 
would  blast  Liverpool  with  fire  and  brimstone.  It 
is  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  brutality." 

Paine  lived  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country.  He  did 
not,  however,  live  to  see  the  end  of  domestic 
slavery  here.  But  in  the  very  month  that  he  lay 
down  in  his  last  illness,  there  was  born  in  a  cabin 
of  a  Western  forest  a  man  who  was  to  complete 
the  work  he  had  begun.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  Abraham  Lincoln  pronounced  the  doom  of 
slavery.  A  little  later,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
just  ninety  years  from  the  day  that  the  first  anti- 
slavery  society  was  organized,  a  Christian  assassin, 
representing  the  death  throes  of  the  giant  wrong,. 
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brain. 

Mighty  and  far-reaching  were  the  results  of 
that  little  essay  on  Slavery  by  Thomas  Paine.  In 
it  and  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  we  have  the  beginning  and  the 
end — the  prologue  and  the  epilogue — of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  America. 


_,*.-■     ^tlKCOLM'S  INFIDELITY. 
^^*A    correspondent    of    the    New    York 
'  Sun  calls  attention  to  the  statement  in 
the  life  of  Lincoln  by  his  partner,  Hern- 
don,  that  Lintapln  in  1835  wrote  a  "free- 
•    thought  wor»#  which  he  intended  pub- 
lishing.   Hernatfn  says: 

The  book  vfes Jan  attack  upon  the  whole 
grounds  of  Christianity,  and  especially 
was  it  an  attack  upon  the  idea  that  Jcsu= 
was  the  Christ,  the  true  and  only  begot- 
ten son  of  God,  as  the  Christians  would 
contend.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  the  time  in 
New  Salem,  keeping  store  for  Mr.  Samuel 
Hill,  a  merchant  and  postmaster  of  that 
Plac^,Jjl°00lJ!  and  Hi"  were  very  friend- 
ly. Hill,  I  think,  was  a  skeptic  at  this 
time.  Lincoln  one  day,  after  the  book 
was  finished,  read  it  to  Mr.  Hill,  his  good 
friend.  Hill  tried  to  persuade  him  not  lo 
make  it  public,  not  to  publish  It.  Prill  at 
that  time  saw  in  Lincoln  a  rising  man  and* 
wished  him  success.  Lincoln  refused  to 
destroy  It;  said  It  should  be  published. 
Hill  swore  it  should  never  see  the  light  of 
day.  He  had  an  eye  on  Lincoln's  popular- 
ity—his present  and  future  success-  and 
believing  that  if  the  book  was  published 
It  would  kill  Lincoln  forever,  he  snatched 
it  from  Lincoln's  hand  when  Lincoln  was 
not  expecting  it,  and  ran  it  into  an  old- 
fashioned  tinplate  stove,  heated  as  hot  as 
a  furnace,  and  so  Lincoln's  book  went  up 
to  the  clouds  in  smoke. 

The  correspondent  reproaches  Hill  for 
having  destroyed  the  work  and  wishes 
Lincoln  had  published  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Hill,  if  the  story  be  true,  per- 
formed an  act  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance not  only  to  Lincoln,  but  to  the 
United  States.  In  all  human  probabil- 
ity it  affected  the  course  of  history  in 
tl^t  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
effect  upon  Lincoln's  personal  career. 
Hill  was  a  wise  man  in  foreseeing  its 
effect  upon  Lincoln,  but  he  could  not 
■  Bee  what  he  was  doing  for  the  country. 
Had  the  work  been  published  it  would 
have  ruined  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  life. 
He  would  never  have  been  able  to  get  a 
hearing  as  a  public  man.  Even  if  the 
obscurity  of  the  work  had  for  a  time 
concealed  it,  it  would  have  been  un- 
earthed during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  defeated  him.  The  friends 
of  slavery  would  have  charged  him,  as 
they  charged  the  Abolitionists,  with  be- 
ing an  infidel  who  denied  the  truth 
and  authority  of  the  Bible  and  insulted 
the  Christian  faith.  It  would  have  un- 
dermined the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  alienated 
many  a  Republican  from  the  support 
of  the  ticket.  The  churches  would  have 
repudiated  him  if  itsexistence  had  been 
made  known  before  the  Republican 
nomination  and  it  would  have  prevent- 
ed his  nomination.  If  such  a  charge 
makes  Inger.soll  ineligible  in  these 
-davs_of  r-.omoaratlve  freedom  in.  those 
matters,  it  certainly  would  have  pre- 
vented Lincoln  from  holding  or  secur- 
ing any  office. 

Providence  seemed  to  have  decreed 
tnat  Lincoln  shoulj  be  the  instrument 
to  accomplish  the  great  work  that  he 
did  accomplish,  not  to  assail  Christi- 
anity. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Herndon  has 
been  denied,  but  if  true  his  friend 
«"'s  Intervention  did  save  Lincoln 
md  most  powerfully  influence  future 
venta  There  could  have  never  been' 
>»y  such  Lincoln  in  history  as  he  who 
*as  one  of  the  greatest  and  grandest 
"Sures  that  have  risen  in  great  emer-, 
^e»,>n^d,.,|l,lrr.>n, tJ 
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Great  men,  wh  e  position  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  Church  to 
challenge,  great  men  who  were 
skeptics  but  whose  memory  is  un- 
alterably fixed  in  the  regard  of  hu- 
manity, are  claimed  by  the  Church 
to  have  been  Christians.  Had 
Thomas  Paine  been  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Chris- 
tian detraction  and  downright 
abuse  of  the  man  would  have  been 
j  difficult:  in  such  an  event,  it  would 
!  have  been  urged  that  Paine  was 
inspired  by  the  motive  of  defending 
true  religion  and  that,  at  heart,  he 
was  a  Christian:  indeed,  Christians 
would  have  gone  much  further,  and 
would  have  shown  the  same  indus- 
try in  lying  Paine  into  the  arms  of  ] 
God  that  they  have  shown  in  lying  | 
him  into  the  arms  of  the  Devil. ! 
But  our  third  President  was  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  held  exactly  the  be-  j 
lief  of  Paine  on  religion:  and  so  it 
is  Jefferson  who  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  godly,  Christian 
soul:  while  Paine,  a  patriot  stand- 
ing in  truth  equal  by  the  side  of 
Jefferson,  but  not  so  signally  hon- 
ored by  his  contemporaries,  became 
a  target  for  the  hatred  and  false- 
hood of  the  clergy. 

Abraham     Lincoln     is     another 
American    whose    exceeding    fame, 
and  whose  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his   countrymen,    forces   Christians 
to  recognize  him  respectfully:   and 
so  they  have  made  the  very  best  of 
the  circumstance  and  brazenly  ap- 
propriated the  figure  of  Lincoln  for 
the  Christian  gallery.    Yet  Lincoln 
was  a  freethinker,   even   as  Paine 
and  Jefferson.    He  was  as  far  re- 
moved from   being   a  Christian   as 
Clarence  Darrow.  The  making  over 
of    Lincoln    into    a    Christian    has 
ranged  frrm  silly,  false  interpreta- 
tions of  the  man  to  ridiculous  and 
deliberate     falsehood.     The     truth 
about  Lincoln  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained; and  one  book  alone,  the  bi- 
ography    written    by     William     H. 
Herndon,  Lincoln's  law  partner  and 
intimate,  reveals  clearly  the  truth 
of  Lincoln's  utter  lack  of  religion. 
However,    the    chief    points   in    the 
strange  case  of  "Lincoln  the  Chris- 
tain"  have  been  reviewed  carefully 
by  Joseph  Lewis  in  a  brief  study, 
Lincoln  the  Freethinker   (The  Lin- 
coin    Publishing    Co.,    New    York) . 
Mr.  Lewis  has  conveniently  assem- 
bled enough  material   to  convince 
anyone  (who  is  at  all  willing  to  be 
convinced)   that  Lincoln  was  not  a 
believing  man,  not  a  praying  man, 
not  In  any  sort  or  sense  a  Christian. 
The  fact  is  that  Lincoln,  when  a 
a  young  man,  was  even  a  propa- 
gandists anti-Christian.    He  wrote 
a    pamphlet    against    Christianity 
and  the  Bible:  but  Samuel  Hill,  his 
employer    and    also    a   freethinker, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  destroy  the 
manuscript  out  of  regard  for  Lin- 
coln's political  future.  He  knew  the 
bitterness    of    religious    prejudice: 
and  it  is  true  that  great  political 
Issues  are  obscured  by  this  preju- 


dice. Even  so,  Lincoln  did  not  en- 
tirely escape  attack  as  an  un-Chris- 
tian  man.  When  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress against  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright, 
the  circuit  rider  who  is  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Methodism,  Lincoln  was 
accused  in  the  campaign  of  being 
an  infidel  and  of  having  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Jesus  was  an  ille- 
gitimate child.  No  denial  came  from 
Lincoln.  Why?  He  told  a  friend 
why:  "First,  he  knew  the  charges  to 
be  true;  and  second,  they  could 
easily  be  proved."  The  Church  op- 
position to  Lincoln  is  described  by 
him.  Speaking  of  his  race  for  the 
nomination  to  Congress  in  1843, 
Lincoln  wrote  to  a  number  of  his 
constituents  at  the  time: 

"The  strangest  combination  of 
church  influence  was  against  me. 
Baker  (his  opponent)  was  a  Camp- 
kellite,  and  therefore  got  all  that 
church.  My  wile  had  some  relations 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  and  some 
with  the  Episcopalian  churches,  and 
therefore  whenever  it  would  tell,  I 
w-„s  set  d*wn  as  either  ONE  OR  THE 
OTHER,  while  it  was  everywhere 
contended  that  NO  CHRISTIAN 
ought  to  vole  for  me  because  1  BE- 
LONGED TO  NO  CHURCH  and  was 
suspected   of   being   a  deist." 

Even   Christians  do   not  attempt 
to    deny    that    Lincoln    always    re-  i 
mained  outside  of  the  church.    Al- 
though Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  faithful 
member    of    ihe    Christian    Church 
and     regular     in     her    attendance, 
rarely  did  Lincoln  accompany  her.  j 
And  Mrs.  Lincoln  herself  confessed 
to  her  husband's  unbelief.  She  said: 
"He  never  joined  a  church    He  was  i 
I  not  a   technical  Christian.    He  had' 

I  no  hope  nor  faith  in  the  usual  ac- 
'  ceptation  of  those  words."  , 

:     Lincoln  did  not  believe  the  Bible  j 
|  was  an  inspired  book :  and  he  could 
have  had  little  respect  for  it  in  that , 
day,    when    the    defenders    of    the  | 

cruel  system  of  chattel  slavery  were  I 
quoting   Bible   texts   in   an  endless  I 
stream  to  prove  that  slavery  was  a  j 
divine  institution  ordained  and  up- 
held in  Holy  Writ.  The  significance 
of  the  God  of  battles  and  the  Bible 

warriors,  Lincoln  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, as  his  words  bear  witness: 

'Both  (North  and  South  )  read  the 
same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same 
God,  and  each  invokes  His  aid 
against  the  other."  There  is  np  evi- 
dence that  Lincoln  regarded  the 
Bible:  as  a  specially  great  or  import- 
ant oook;  but  of  course  unbelief  in, 
if  not  indifference  to,  the  Bible  is 
a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
making  a  man  out  to  have  been  a 
Christian.  According  to  familiar 
habit,  Christians  have  remedied 
this  defect  in  the  picture  of  Lincoln 
the  Christian  by  attributing  to  him 
incredibly  foolish  childish,  non- 
sensical words.  Ii  is  related  that, 
when  a  group  of  Baltimore  Negroes 
presented  Lincoln  with  a  five-hun- 
dred-dollar copy  of  the  Bible,  the 
Great  Emancipator  uttered  this 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Book: 
"In  regard  to  the  great  book  I  have 
only  this  to  say,  that  it  is  the  best 
gift  which  God  has  given  to  man. 
All  the  good  from  the  Savior  of  the 
world  is  communicated  to  us 
through  this  book.  But  for  this 
book  we  could  not  know  right  from 


wrong.    All    those   things   desirable  | 
to  man  are  contained  in  it."    This  j 
miserable  lie  bears  enormously  the  : 
stamp    of    the    clerical    mentality. 
These  are  the  words  characteristic  ' 
of  a  preacher,  and  not  even  of  a 
fairly  intelligent  preacher  but  of  a 
Holy  Roller  shouter  in  East  Tennes-  I 
see.   As  his  friend  and  professional 
associate,  Herndon,  says,  those  who 
ascribe  such  a  statement  to  Lincoln 
made   him   out   to   have   been   the 
worst    kind    of    a    fool.     Herndon 
wrote: 

"I  am  aware  of  the  fraud  com- 
mitted on  Mr.  Lincoln  in  reporting 
some  insane  remarks  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  him,  in  1864,  on 
the  presentation  of  a  Bible  to  him 
by  the  colored  people  of  B-ltimore. 
No  sane  man  ever  uttered  such  folly 
and  no  sane  man  will  believe  it.  In 
that  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  is  made  to 
say,  'but  for  this  book  we  could  not 
know  right  from  wrong.'  Does  any 
tinman  being  believe  that  Lincoln 
ever  uttered  this?  What  did  the 
whole  race  of  Man  do  to  know  right 
frvm  wrong  during  the  countless 
years  that  passed  before  the  book 
was  written?  How  did  the  struggling 
race  of  Mankind  build  up  its  grand 
civilization  in  the  world  before  this 
book  was  given  to  Mankind?  What 
do  the  millions  of  people  now  living, 
who  never  heard  of  this  book,  do  to 
know  how  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong?  Wa*  Lincoln  a  fool,  an  ass, 
a  hypocrite,  or  combination  of  them 
all?  Or  is  this  speech — this  sup- 
posed, this  fraudulent  speech — a 
lie?'' 

Another  bit  of  Christian  trickery 
is   the  circulation  of  a  picture  in 
which  President  Lincoln  sat,  with 
his  son  Tad  standing  beside  him, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  large 
book:  and  the  picture  has  been  re- 
peatedly   shown     with     the    title: 
"Lincoln  Reading  the  Bible  to  His 
Son."  The  very  thing,  as  it  happen- 
ed, which  Lincoln  humorously  fore- 
saw!   According  to  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
Lincoln  (knowing  only  too  well  the 
methods  of  the  clergy)   declared  at 
the  time:    "Now  don't  let  anybody 
entitle  this  picture,  "The  President 
I  Reading  the  Bible  to  His  Son.'  "  The 
story    has    been    told     again    and 
again,   and   the    true   circumstance 
given  in  denial,  but  Christian  lies 
apparently    gain    strength    (among 
the    credulous    and    uncritical)     by 
refutation.  Among  other  debunkers 
of    this   piece   of    mawkish   legend, 
The  Boston  Globe  had  occasion  to 
explain:    "The    pretty    little    story 
about  the  picture  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  his  son,  Tad,  reading  the 
Bible,  is  now  corrected  for  the  one 
hundredth    time.     The    'Bible'    was 
Photographer    Brady's    picture    al- 
bum which  the  President  was  ex- 
amining with   his   son   while   some 
ladies  stood  by.    The  artist  begged 
the  President  to  remain  quiet  and 
the  picture  was  taken.  The  truth  us 
better  than  fiction,  even  if  the  re- 
cital    conflicts     with     a     pleasing 
theory."   Il  is  also  untrue  that  Lin- 
coln   derived    wisdom    and    mental 
training    from    ;>    narrow,   exclusive 
perusal   of   the  Bible   and   Pilgrim'* 
!'     gress.     He     .cad     Voltaire    and 
.'  and  Volney:  he  was  familiar 

with  ..u    literature  of  freethoug 
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infidel,"  we  are  told  by  his  first 
law  partner,  John  T.  Stewart,  "and 
sometimes  bordered  on  atheism.  He 
went  farther  against  Christian  be- 
liefs, doctrines  and  principles  than 
any  other  man  I  ever  heard.'' 

Lincoln's    use    of    the    word   God. 
like    Jefferson's    use    of    the    word, 
was  so  far  removed  from  the  Chu 
tian  conception  and  usage  thai 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  latte.*. 
He  spoke  of  Providence  in  a  vagu  • 

,  general  sense,  less  definitely  indeed 
than  did  Thomas  Paine.  "No  man 
had  a  stronger  or  firmer  faith  in 
Providence  than  Lincoln,"  says 
Herndon,  but  the  continued  use  by 
him  late  in  life  of  the  word  God' 
must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  believed  in  a  personal  Gcd. 
In  1854  he  asked  me  to  erase  the 
word  God'  from  a  speech  I  had 
written  nnd  read  lo  him  for  criti- 
cism, because  my  language  indi- 
cated a  personal  God,  whereas,  he 
insisted,  no  such  personality  exist- 
ed." That  Lincoln  was  genuinely  a 
skeptic  is  proved  by  Herndon's 
statement:  "If  Lincoln  were  asked 
whether  he  believed  in  God,  he 
would  have  said:  'I  do  not  know 
that  a  God  exists.' "  The  truth  u 
that  Lincoln  had  the  realistic  atti- 
tude of  mind.  An  intimate,  lifelong 
friend  of  Lincoln  was  Judge  David 
Davis — circuit  judge  in  Illinois  in 
the  days  of  Lincoln's  early  law 
practice,  a  membei  .1  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  a  United  State3 
Senator,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  finally  a  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Davis  knew  Lincoln  if  any 
one  did,  and,  says  Judge  Davis: 
"Lincoln  had  no  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense  of  the  term — he  had 
faith  in  law,  principles,  causes  and 
effects."  It  is  characteristic  of  Lin- 
coln that  he  himself  humorously 
expressed  his  attitude  toward  Prov- 
idence, when  he  said  in  the  trying 
moments  '  of  the  Civil  War: 
"Friends,  I  agree  with  you  in  Provi- 
dence, but  I  believe  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  most  men,  the  largest 
purse  and  the  longest  cannon." 

So  little  did  Lincoln  think  of  God 
that,  both  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  famous  Gettysburg  speech  and 
that  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, he  left  God  entirely  out  of  his 
consideration  and  recognition.  It 
was  Secretary  Seward  who  suggest- 
ed to  Lincoln  that  God  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation;  and  the  Presiden* 
said:  "No,  I  overlooked  it.  Won 
you  make  &i£raft  of  what  pou  think 
ought  to  be  inserted?"  Great  issues 
were  in  the  balance,  so  Lincoln 
agreed  that  God  should  be  interpo- 
lated as  an  afterthought.  Probably 
God  was  in  like  manner  called  to 
hi.s  attention  regarding  the  Gettys- 
burg address,  which  appears  in 
original  facsimile  as  godless. 

Revelation,  a  word  on  which 
Christians  lay  a  mighty  and  partic- 
ular stress,  was  scouted  by  Lincoln 
in  precisely  the  attitude  of  Thomas 

i  Paane.  in  the  White  House,  Lincoln 


|  was  continually  pestered  by  those 
|  who  claimed  to  be  bearers  of  the 
I  authentic  word  of  God  on  the  issues 
I  of  the  war.   "I  am  approached  with 
the  most  opposite  opinions  and  ad- 
vice," said  Lincoln,  "and  by  relig- 
ious men  who  are  certain  they  rep- 
resent the  Divine  WilL  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  irreverent  in  me  to  say,  that 
if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  re- 
veal His  will  to  others,  on  a  point  so 
connected  with  my  duty,  it  might 
be  supposed  He  would  reveai  tt  di- 
rectly to  me." 

The  Christianity,  the  religiosity, 
of  Lincoln   is  wholly  a  fabrication 
of    propagandists    for    God.     It    is 
manifestly  the  unsoundest  part  of 
the  Lincoln  legend  that  has  grown 
with  each  generation.  "While  Lin- 
coln was  alive,"  says  Mr.  Lewis,  "no 
one  presumed  to  call  him  a  Chris- 
tian.   His  enemies  took  particular 
delight  in  referring  to  him  as  an 
infidel."    Lincoln  expressed  clearly 
enough   his  skepticism,  which  was 
not  a  mild  but  a  forthright  skepti- 
cism.    In    the    midst    of   war    and 
death,  and  after  his  own  son  Willie 
:had  died,  Lincoln  "uttered  the  most 
J  important   and   striking   te.^rimony 
tto   his   lifelong   disbelief."    An   old 
I  friend,  Judge  J.  A.  Wakefield,  wrote 
!  to    inquire    whether    Lincoln    had 
■  abandoned   the   anti-Clirisiian    be- 
liefs that  he  had  held.  Judge  Wake- 
field, a  Christian,  hoped  that  Lin- 
coln   had    been    "converted."     But 
Lincoln  replied:    "My  earlier  views 
of  the  unsoundness  of  the  Christian 
scheme  of  salvation  and  the  human 
origin   of   the  scriptures,  nave   be- 
come clearer  and  stronger  with  ad- 
vancing years  and  I  see  no  reason 
for    thinking    I    shall    ever    chaiij. : 
them."   He  never  did  change  them. 
But    Christians    have    changed,    or 
tried  to/Change,  Lincoln  from  an  in- 
telligent, human  skeptic  into  a  man 
who  could  say  thai    n   it  were  not 
for   the   Bible   "we     ould  not   know 
right  from  wrong.' 


I 


*/ 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  RELIGIOUS 
VIEWS. 


James  if.  Randall,  the  famous  au- 
thor of  ••-Maryland,.  My  Maryland," 
does  not  think  that  the  late  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  believer  and  has  the 
following  rather  startling  letter  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  martyr  President  in 
the  Buffalo  Catholic  Union  and  Times 
of  August  31: 
Editor  of  Thy  Union  and  Times: 

In  your  latest  issue,  you  quote  cer- 
tain expressions  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  collateral  proof  that  he  Mas  not  an 
infidel.  You  even  infer,  interroga- 
tively, that  he  was  "attached  to  the 
spirit  of  the  church  if  not  a  member 
of  its  body." 

It  is  evident  that  you  have  never 
read  the  testimony  of  Herndou  and 
other  men  who  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  him.  Dr.  Holland,  in  his 
"Lire  of  Lincoln"  (page  241)  says  that 
"men  who  knew  him  throughout  his 
professional  and  political  life"  have 
said  "that  so  far  from  being  a  relig- 
ious man  or  a  Christian,  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better."  Ilapgood's 
"Lincoln"  (page  201  et  seq.)  records 
that  the  pious  words  with  which  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  closes 
were  added  at  the  suggestion  of  Secre- 
tary  Chase.     The   same   statement   is 


^ade  by  Usher  (^'Reminiscences  of 
Lincoln,"  page  01).  Rhodes  shows  him 
"an  infidel  if  not  an  atheist,"  and 
adds:  "When  Lincoln  entered  political 
life  he  became  reticent  upon  his  relig- 
ious opinions."  "Lamon  says  (page  502 
in  his  "Life  of  Lincoln"),  "he  indulged 
freely  in  indefinite  expressions  about 
•Divine  Providence,'  'the  justice  of 
God,'  'the  favor  of  the  Most  High,'  in 
nis  published  documents,  but  he  no- 
where professed  the  slightest  faith  in 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  men." 

Leland  says  ("Abraham  Lincoln," 
Vol.  II,  page  55  et  seq.):  "It  is  certain 
that  after  the  unpopularity  of  free- 
thinkers had  forced  itself  upon  his 
mind,  the  most  fervidly  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  piety  began  to  abound  in 
his  speeches."  Lamon  ("Life  of  Lin- 
coln," page  157)  tells  of  the  writing 
and  burning  of  "a  little  book"  written 
by  Lincoln  essaying  to  disprove  the 
truth  of  Hie  Bible  and  divinity  of 
Christ,  which  was  burned  without  the 
author's  consent  lest  it  should  ruin  his 
political  career  before  a  Christian  peo- 
ple. Rhodes  (Vol.  IV,  page  213J  con- 
firms this  story  in  another  place  (Vol. 
HI,  page  :?G8).  Herudon  is  even  more 
explicit  as  to  the  "infamy"  of  the  book. 
Some  of  the  expressions  in  this  book 
of  Lincoln's  are  so  infamous  that  I 
will  not  repeat  them.  Lincoln  was  ac- 
cused of  these  things,  when  a  legisla- 
tive candidate,  and  never  denied  them. 
Judge  David  Davis  bears  similar  tes- 
timony as  to  his  hostility  to  religion. 
Lamon  declares  that  when  Lincoln  en- 
tered upon  his  Presidency  his  opinh  is 
on  this  subject  had  undergone  no 
change,  as  testified  by  Herudon.  On 
page  480  of  his  work,  Lamon  quotes 
Nicolay,  Lincoln's  intimate  friend  axui 
private  secretary,  to  the  same  effect! 
No  man  knew  Lincoln  more  intimately 
than  Nicolay. 

I  have  condensed  these  testimonies 
from  the  late  Prof.  Charles  L.  C. 
Minor's  book,  "The  Real  Lincoln,"  pub- 
lished by  Everett,  Waddey  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  1004,  and  respectfully 
refer  you  to  this  work  and  also  to  the 
works  of  Lamon  and*  Herudon.  If, 
after  reading  these  testimonies,  you  re- 
main of  the  same  opinion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  you  have  expressed  in  your 
issue  of  August  24,  I  shall  be  very 
much  surprised.  Very  respectfulry, 
JAMES  R.  RANDALL. 

Augusta.  Ga.,  Aug.  2G,  1&05.         ,     aft 


Religious  or  Skeptic? 


IT  Is  a  well  established  fact  that  Lincoln 
was  not  attached  to  any  religious  organ- 
ization and  did  not  profess  any  special 
form  of  religious  belief.  But  much  con- 
troversy has  always  been  waged  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  could  be  looked  upon 
•lther  as  a  Christian  or  merely  as  a  believer 
in  God.  The  non-Christian  side  of  his 
thought  Is  perhaps  as  emphatically  set  forth 
In  Che  following  as  It  Is1  anywhere: 

In  a  letter  written  from  Springfield,  HI., 
Feb.  8,  1870,  W.  H.  Herndou  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  said:  f  f  0  f 

"Soma  time  since  I  promised  you  that 
I  would  send  a  letter  in  relation  to  Mr, 
Lincoln's  religion.  I  do  so  now.  Before  en- 
tering on  that  question,  one  or  two  prelim- 
inary remarks  will  help  us  to  understand 
why  he  disagreed  with  the  Christian  world 
In  its  principles  as  well  as  In  Its  theology. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  was 
purely  a  logical  mind;  secondly,  Mr.  Lincoln- 
was  purely  a  practical  man.  He  had  no 
fancy  or  Imagination,  and  not  much  emotion. 
He  was  a  realist  as  opposed  to  an  idealist. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  Is  true  a  purely  logical 
mind  has  not  much  hope,  if  it  ever  had  any, 
in  the  unseen  and  unknown.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  not  much  hope  and  no  faith  in  things 
that  lie  outside  of  the  domain  of  demonstra- 
tion; he-  was  so  constituted — so  organized — 
that  ha  could  believe  nothing  unless  his 
senses  of  logic  could  reach  it.  I  have  often 
read  to  him  a  law  point,  a  decision,  or  some- 
thing I  fancied;  he-  could  not  understand  it 
till  he  took  the  book  out  of  my  hand  and  read 
the  thing  for  himself.  He  was  terribly, 
Vexatiously  skeptical.  He  could  scarcely 
understand  anything  unless  he  had  time  and 
place  fixed  in  his  mind.  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1835,  and  I  think  I  knew 
him  well  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  mind, 
when  a  boy  in  Kentucky,  showed  a  certain 
gloom  and  unsocial  nature,  a  peculiar  ab- 
stractedness, a  bold-  and  daring  skepticism. 
In  Indiana,  from  1817  to  1830,  It  manifested 
certain  qualities  or  attributes  as  in  Ken- 
tucky; it  only  intensified,  developed  itself 
along  those  lines  in  Indiana.  He  came  to 
Illinois  in  1830,  and  after  some  little  roving 
settled  in  New  Salem,  now  in  Menard  county, 
the  state  of  Illinois.  This  village,  lies  about 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  this  city. 

How  He  Became  a  Skeptic 

"  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Lincoln  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  class  of  men  the  world 
never  saw  the  like  of  before  or  since.  They 
•were  large  men— large  in  body  and  large  In 
mind,  hard  to  whip,  and  never  to  be  fooled. 
They  were  a  bold,  daring,  and  reckless  set 
of  men.  They  were  men  of  their  own  minds 
—believed  what  was  demonstrable— were 
men  Of  great  common  sense.  With  these 
men  Mr.  Lincoln  was  thrown,  with  them  he 
lived,  and  with  them  he  moved  and  almost 
had  his  being.  They  were  skeptics  all — 
scoffers  some.  These  scoffers  were  good 
men,  and  their  scoffs  were  protests  against 
theology— loud  protests  against  the  follow- 
ers of  Christianity. 

"They  were  present  on  all  occasions  when 
opportunity  offered  to  debate  the  various 
Questions  of  Christianity  among  {hemselves. 
They  took  their  stand  on  common  sense  and 
on  their  own  souls,  and  though  their  argu- 
ments were  rude  and  rough,  no  man  could 
overthrow  their  homely  logic.  They  riddled 
ail  divines,  and  not  infrequently  made  them 
skeptics— disbelievers  as  bad  as  themselves. 
They  were  a  jovial,  healthful,  generoua, 
■OClal,  true,  and  manly  set  of  people. 

Reads   Volney   aud   Turn    Paine. 

"  It  was  here  and  among  these  people 
*ha,t  Mr.  Lincoln  was-  thrown.  About  the 
year  1S34  he  chanced  to  come  across  Volney's 
"  Ruins"  and  some  of  Paine'S  theological 
Works.  IJo  at  once  seized  hold  of  them  and 
assimilated  them  Into  his  own  being.  Vol- 
ney and  Palm;  became  a  part  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln from  1834  to  the  end  of  Ills  life.  In  1835 
he  wrote  a  email  work  on  '  Infidelity'  and 
intended  to  have  It  published.  The  book 
was  an  attack  upon  the  whole  grounds  of 
Christianity,  und  especially  was  It  an  attack 
upon  the  Idea  tiiat  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 
true  and  only  son  of  God,  as  the  Christian 
world  contends.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  this 
time   In    New    Salem,    keeping  store  for  Mr. 


Sanel1  Hill,  a  merchant  and  postmaster  of 
that  place.  Lincoln  and  Hill  were  very 
friendly.  Hill,  I  think,  was  a  skeptic  at  that 
time.  Lincoln,  one  day  after  the  book  was 
finished,  read  it  to  Mr.'  Hill— his  intimate 
friend'.  He  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to 
make  it  public— not  to  publish  It.  Hill  at 
that  time  saw  in  Mr.  Lincoln  a  rising  man 
and  wished  him  success.  Lincoln  refused  to 
destroy  it— said  it  should  be  published. 

"Hill  swore  that  it  should  not  see  the 
light  of  day.  He  had  an  eye  on  Lincoln's 
popularity,  his  present  and  future  success, 
and  believing  that  if  the  book  was  pub- 
lished it  would  kill  Lincoln  forever,  he 
snatched  it  from  Lincoln's  hand  when  Lin- 
coln was  not  expecting  It  and  ran  it  into 
en  old  fashioned  tlnplate  stove,  heated  as 
hot  as  a  furnace,  and  so  Lincoln's  book  went 
up  to  the  clouds  in  smoke.  It  is  confessed 
by  all  who  heard  parts  of  It  that  it  was 
at  once  able  and  eloquent;  and  if  I  may 
Judge  it  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  subsequent  ideas 
and  opinions  ofien  expressed  to  mo  and 
others  in  my  presence,  It  was  able,  strong, 
plain,  and  fair.  The  criticisms  from  Internal 
defects  were  sharp,  strong,  and  manly. 
Doubts  Ike  Existence  of  a  God. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  moved  to  this  city  in  1837, 
and  here  he  became  acquainted  with  various 
men  of  his  own  way  of  thinking.  At  that 
♦ime  they  called  themselves  free-thinkers, 
or  free  thinking:  men.  I  remember  all  these 
things  distinctly,  for  I  was  with  them,  heard 
them,  and  was  one  of  them.  Mr.  Lincoln 
here  found  other  works,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and 
others,  and  drank  them  in;  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  views,  no  concealment  of  his  religion. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  our 
legislature  he  was  accused  of  being  an  in- 
fidel. He  never  denied  his  optnlons  or 
flinched-  from  his  religious  views;  he  was  a 
true  man,  and  yet  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  In  1837  his  religion  was  low  Indeed.  In 
his  moments  of  gloom  he  would  duubt,  If  he 
did  not  sometimes  demy.  God.  He  made  me 
once  erase  the  name  of  God  from  a  speech  I 
was  about  to  make  in  1854,  and  he  did  this  in 
the  city  of  Washington  to  one  of  his  friends. 
I  cannot  now  name  the  maji  nor  the  piace  he 
occupied  In  Washington.  It  will  be  known 
sometime.  I  have  the  evidence  and  Intend 
to  keep  it. 

Contest  with  Peter  CartwrigUt. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  ran  for  congress  against 
the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwrlght  in-  the  year  1847 
or  1848.  In-  that  contest  he  was  accused  of 
being  am  Infidel,  if  not  an  atheist.  He  never 
denied  the  charge— would  not—'  would  die 
first';  iu  the  first  place,  he  was  too  true- to 
his  own  convictions,  to  his  own.  soul  to  deny 
it.  From  what  I  knew  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
from  what  I  have  heard,  and  verily  believe, 
I  can  say:  First,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
special  creation,  his  idea  being  that  all  crea- 
tion was  an  evolution,  of  the  law;  secondly, 
he  did  not  believe  that-  the  bible  was  a  special 
revelariont  from  God,  as  the  Christian  world 
contends;  thirdly,  he  did  not  believe  in  mira- 
cles, as  understood  by  the  Christian  world; 
fourthly,  he  believed  in  universal  inspiration, 
and  miracle  under  law;  fifthly,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  son  of 
God,  as  01)6  Christian- world  contends;  sixthly, 
he  believed  that  all  things,  both  matter  and 
nrind,,  were  governed  by  laws,  universal,  ab- 
solute, and  et-emal.  All  his  speeoi.es  and  re- 
marks in  Washingtonconclusively  prove  this. 
Law  was  to  Lincoln  everything — and  special 
Interference,  shams  and  delusions.  1  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  used  to  loan  him  Theo- 
dore Parker's  works;  I  loaned  him  Emerson 
sometimes,  and  other  writers;  and  he  would 
sometimes  read,  and  sometimes  would  not, 
us  I  suppose— nay,  know. 

Objection  to  Popular  Christianity. 

"  When  Mr.  Lincoln  left  tills  city  for  Wash- 
ington 1  know  he  had  undergone  no  change 
In  his  religious  opinions  or  views.  He  held 
many  of  the  Christian  Ideas  In  abhorrence, 
and  among-  these  was  this  one — namely:  that 
God  would  forgive  the  sinner  for  a  violation 
of  his  laws.  Lincoln  maintained  that  God 
could  not  forgive;  that  punishment  has  to 
follow  the  sin;  that  Christianity  was  wrong 
in  teaching  forgiveness;  thai  it  tended  to 
make  a  man  sin  In  the  hope  that  God  would 
excuse,  and  so  forth.  Lincoln  contended 
that  the  ministry  should  teach  that  God  I. 


a  fixed  punishment  to  sin  and  that  no  re- 
pentance could  bribe  him  to  remit  It.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  Uni- 
vc-rsalist  and  In  another  sense  he  was  a 
Unitarian;  but  he  was  a  thelst,  as  we  now 
understand  that  word;  he  was  so  fully,  free- 
ly, unequivocally,  and  openly  when  asked 
for  his  views.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  supposed  by 
many  people  In  this  city  to  bean  atheist,  and 
some  still  believe  IL  I  can  put  that  sup- 
position at  rest  forever. 

Letter  to  His  Brother. 

"  I  hold  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln  In-  my 
hand  addressed  to  his  stepbrother,  John  D. 
Johnson,  and  dated  the  12th  day  of  January, 
1851.  He  had  heard  from  Johnson  that  his 
father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  was  sick,  and  that 
no  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  entertained. 
Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Johnson  these 
words: 

"  '  I  sincerely  hope  that  father  may  yet 
recover  his  health,  but,  at  all  events,  tell  him 
to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  one 
great,  and  good,  and  merciful  maker  who 
will  not  turn  away  from  hfm  in  £ny  extremi- 
ty.. He  notes  the  fall  of  the  sparrow  and 
numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head,  ^nd  he  will 
not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts  his  trust 
in  him.  Say  to  him  that  It'  we  could  meet 
now  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  painful  than  pleasant;  but  that  If  it  be 
his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon  have  a  Joyous 
meeting  with  many  loved  ones  gone  before, 
and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help 
of  God,  hope  ere  long  to  Join  them. 

"  '  A.  Lincoln.' 

"  So  it  seems  that  Mr.  Lincoln  believed  in 
God  and  immortality  as  well  as  heaven— a 
place.  He  believed  in.  no  hell  and  no  punish- 
ment in  the  future  world.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the  above 
letter  to  an  old  man  simply  to  cheer  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and-  that  the  writer  did 
not  believe  what  he  said.  The  question  is. 
was-  -Mr.  Lincoln  an  honest  and  truthful  manf 
If  he  was,  he  wrote  that  letter  honestly,  be- 
lieving it.  It  has  to  me  the  sound, 
the  ring  of  an  honest  utterance.  I 
admit  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  mo- 
ments of  melancholy  and  terrible  gloom, 
was  living  on-  the  borderland  between  theism 
and  atheism— sometime  quite  wholly  dwell- 
ing In  atheism.  In  his  happier  moments  he 
would  swing!  back  to  theism  and  dwell  loving- 
ly there.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  always  responsible  for  what  he  said  or 
thought,  so  deep,  so  intense,  so  terrible  was 
his  melancholy.  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  deeply  religious  man  at  all  times 
and  places,  In  spite  of-  his  transient  doubts. 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  the  word 
Jesus  or  Christ  in  print  as  uttered  by  Mr. 
Lincoln.  If  he  has  used  these  words  they 
can  be  found.  He  used  the  word  God  but 
seldom.  I  never  heard  him  use  the  word 
Christ  or  Jesus,  but  to  confute  the  Idea  that 
he  was  the  Christ,  the  only,  and  truly  be- 
gotten, son  of  God,  as  the  Christian  world 
understands  it.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
carried  the  New  Testament  or  bible  in  his 
bosom  or  boot  to  draw  on  his  opponent  In 
debate  is  ridiculous." 


j    wi;  [  cut 


All  the  testimony  of  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law 
partner  for  life,  as  to  the  liheral  religious  views  of 
Lincoln  are  cast  aside  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  of 
the  Outlook  on  the  strength  of  matter  contained  in 
a  hook  hy  Henry  B.  Rankin  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
who  at  eighty  years  of  age  has  written  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  In  reviewing 
the  book  Dr.  Abbott  says: 

"What  we  may  call  the  Herndon  story  was  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  a  young  man  wrote  an  article  against  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  read  it  to  a  friend,  who  took  it  from  him 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  This  story  was  used  against 
him  in  a  political  campaign  in  1846,  in  which  Peter  Cart- 
wright,  a  famous  Methodist  minister,  was  his  competitor 
for  Congress,  and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated." 

As  the  "story"  was  first  made  public  hy  Hern- 
don in  1870,  somebody  else  must  have  told  it  for 
the  use  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright  in  1846,  and 
it  was  apparently  so  well  founded  that  Lincoln  did 
not  care  to  deny  it.  Mr.  Rankin  states  that  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Rankin,  a  friend  both  of  Lincoln  and 
Cartwright,  heard  of  the  charges  of  Infidelity 
against  Lincoln,  and  asked  him  about  them.  To 
this  he  replied,  according  to  Rankin's  version  of 
what  his  mother  told  him :  "I  will  not  discuss  the 
character  and  religion  of  Jesus  on  the  stump!  That 
is  no  place  for  it,  though  my  opponent,  a  minister 
of  his  gospel,  seems  to  think  it  is."  Those  words 
of  Lincoln,  if  he  spoke  them,  are  not  an  answer  to 

the  charge  of  Infidelity,  but  an  evasion  of  it.  The 
question  was  not  the  religion  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  hut  whether  Lincoln  was  an  unbeliever  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  had  written  an  article  or 
a  pamphlet  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Rankin  gives  a  long  quotation,  said  to  he  "the 
entire  statement  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  reported  to  him 
by  his  mother,"  whom  Lincoln  pledged  to  silence. 
Credulity  may  accept  the  statement  and  believe  both 
that  Lincoln  entered  into  a  lengthened  exposition 
of  his  religious  views  and  that  the  lady's  memory 
was  so  good  that  she  could  report  it  word  for  word 
to  her  son ;  also  that  he  in  turn  could  carry  it  in 
his  head  until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  seventy 
years  after  date  (for  the  conversation  occurred  in 
1846),  and  then  repeat  it  with  an  accuracy  and 
fidelity  that  would  dispose  of  the  whole  matter  and 
prove  the  Hon.  William  H.  Herndon  a  liar.  Lin- 
coln had  been  dead  but  five  years  when  Herndon 
produced  his  narrative,  which  has  waited  fifty 
years  for  this  refutation  that  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  as  pure  an  invention  as  Lady  Hope's 
deathbed  interview  with  Darwin. 


The  Truth  Seeker July   I,   1916. 


51NULE    TAXERS    SKEPTICS. 
From  C.  F.  Hunt,  Chicago. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Truth  Seeker: 

With  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  Editor 
Towne  of  Arcopagitica  says  (October, 
page  12)  : 

"The  single  tax  is  the  only  fiscal  reform 
I  know  of  which  brings  the  industrial  and 
political  life  of  the  world  in  organic  rela- 
tion with  the  spiritual  hopes  of  the  race. 
I  have  never  known  a  genuine  single  taxer 
who  was  not  at  the  same  time  an  eager 
and  sympathetic  student  of  the  words  and  ti  **«        .  i       «*         ■  ^ 

life  of  the  Man  of  Gaiiiee.  Mr.  The  Truth  Seeker. — October  27,   1917. 

George    achieved    renown    by    restoring    to  - 


the  Christian  ideal  the  vision  of  a  human- 
ity  regenerated  in  its   social  relations." 

When  the  savage  instinct  of  freedom  of 
land  was  violated,  it  was  by  divine  right, 
king.;  giving  the  land  to  favorites.  The 
ancient  right  to  common  land  in  England 
was  annulled  by  kings  supported  by  a  slate 
church.  The  Christian  ideal  never  con- 
tained "equal  right  to  land,"  hence  this 
could  not  be  restored. 

As  with  all  reforms,  the  single  tax  doc- 
trine began  with  unbelievers.  As  with 
abolition  of  slavery,  Christians  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  it. 

"The  Single  Tax  Year  Book,"  by  Joseph 
Dana    Miller,    gives    among    "Forerunners 
of  Henry  George,"  Thomas  Paine,  Thomas 
Jefferson,      Benjamin      Franklin,      Joseph 
Kodes  Buchanan,  etc.,  all  unbelievers.     We 
might    mention    modern    single    taxers,    of 
whom    Mr.    Towne    never    heard:      Elbert 
Hubbard,    Ella    Wheeler     Wilcox,    Joseph 
Eels,  Daniel  Kiefer,  John  Z.  White,  George 
A.    Schilling,    J.   J.    Pastoriza.       To    fasten 
"spiritual    hopes    of    the    Christian     Meal" 
upon  these  would  be  impossible,  and  doubt- 
ful with  such  as  Tom  Johnson,  and  a  host 
ol     his     contemporaries.      Henry     George 
himself  was   not  orthodox,   hardly   a  good 
deist.    He  wrote  ( •'Perplexed  Philosopher," 
mtro.    p.    xv.)  :    "Undue    deference    to    au- 
thority has  been  the  potent  agency  through 
which     errors    have     been     enthroned    and 
superstitions    perpetuated.     .     .     .     There  is 
no  religious  superstition  that  has  not  been 
taught    by    professed    teachers    of    religious 
truln'     •     •     •     The  power  to  reason  is  not 
learned  in  schools    ...      it  results 
above   all    from    loyalty    to    truth."      Same, 
page  276:  "1  care  nothing  for  creeds.     I  am 
not  concerned   with  any  one's   religious  be- 
lief.      But    I    would    have    men    think    for 
themselves.       If    we    do    not    we    can    only 
abandon    one   superstition    to   take    up   an- 
other, and  it  may  be  a  worse  one." 

Ingersoll  and  Lincoln  bad  something  to' 
say  on  the  rights  of  labor  to  land;  both 
were  skeptics.  Edison,  skeptic,  turned  his 
attention  to  science,  and  preachers  enjoy 
his  phonograph,  electric  light,  picture  show 
and  many  other  devices.  Leading  Ger- 
mans say  war  is  holy:  Luther  said  war  is 
a  business,  like  any  other.  IF.  s.  Grant, 
the  unbeliever,  .-aid,  "Let  us  have  Peace.' 
Catholics  use  the  telescope,  though  thej  im- 
prisoned its  inventor. 

It  is  to  laugh,  uproarous  like,  lint  Edi- 
tor Towne  had  noticed  the  habit  of  kow- 
towing to  the  vendors  of  inspiration.  He 
is  not  to  blame,  nor  does  he  argue  himself 
unknown,  for  not  knowing  the  writer  of 
these  lines— a  "genuine"  Singletaxer  since 
1881  :  but  he  might  watch  the  signs  and 
Portents    mnro    rWlu 


The  Truth  Seeker.-— March  23,   191 8. 


Latest  Lies  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Rev.  Edvin  S.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author,  of  California, 
has  written  a  book  entitled  "Latest  Lights  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  In  the  magazine  section  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  February  10,  Dr.  Chapman  gives 
its  readers  some  of  these  "Latest  Lights."  "Latest 
Lies"  would  be  a  more  appropriate  title,  for  ex- 
cepting the  fact  that  some  of  these  lies  have  gray 
whiskers  the  title  fits  them  perfectly.  I  quote  the 
following : 

"No  prominent  man  known  to  history — not  even 
Cromwell  or  Gladstone — made  such  strong  and  em- 
phatic declarations  of  profound  religious  convic- 
tions as  did  Abraham  Lincoln." 

"As  a  firm  and  unchangeable  foundation  for  his 
religious  convictions  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  faith  in  the 
Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God." 

"In  1850,  in  a  speech  at  Springfield,  he  declared 
that  'nothing  short  of  infinite  wisdom  could  by  any 
possibility  have  devised  and  given  to  man  this  ex- 
cellent and  perfect  moral  code.'  " 

"In  speaking  of  Paine's  'Age  of  Reason'  he  said, 
'There  is  nothing  to  such  books.  Not  all  of 
Paine's  nor  all  the  French  distempered  stuff  will 
make  a  man  better,  but  worse."  " 

"To  Hon.  L.  E.  Chittenden  he  said:  'I  decided 
long  ago  that  it  was  less  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Bible  was  what  it  claimed  to  be  than  to  disbe- 
I  lieve  it.'  " 

"In  accepting  a  copy  of  the  scriptures,  presented 
to  him  by  a  delegation  of  colored  people  in  1864, 
he  said :  'In  regard  to  this  great  Book  I  have  but 
to  say,  it  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to  man.' ' 

"To  his  friend,  Judge  Joseph  Gillespie,  he  said : 
T  have  read  on  my  knees  that  story  of  Gethsemane, 
where  the  Son  of  God  prayed  in  vain  that  the  cup 
of  bitterness  might  pass  from  him.' ' 

"  'A  praying  President'  is  the  most  fitting  appel- 
lation by  which  he  should  be  known.  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge  on  his  knees  in  the  snow  is  a  pic- 
ture true  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  for  the  Father  of 
his  Country  was  a  man  of  prayer,  but  to  a  far 
greater  extent  this  was  true  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

"No  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  life  is  more 
fully  and  conclusively  authenticated  than  his  agoniz- 
ing intercession  before  God  during  the  progress 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  his  account  of  the 
event  to  Generals  Sickles  and  Rusling,  on  the  Sun- 


day  following  the  battle,  President  Lincoln  said : 
'I  went  to  my  room  and  locked  the  door  and  got 
down  on  my  knees  before  Almighty  God  and  prayed 
to  Him  mightily  for  victory  at  Gettysburg.'  ' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  crowd  more  falsehoods 
into  a  column  than  Dr.  Chapman  has  done.  Every 
statement  in  the  foregoing  is  false.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln made  no  "declarations  of  profound  religious 
convictions"  in  the  Christian  sense  of  this  term.  He 
had  no  faith  "in  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of 
God."  He  did  not  make  the  statement  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  made  in  a  speech  at  Springfield  in 
1850.  He  did  not  make  the  disparaging  remark 
about  Paine's  "Age  of  Reason"  that  he  is  said  to 
have  made.  He  accepted  in  full  the  teachings  of 
that  book.  His  friend,  Hon.  James  Tuttle,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Illinois, 
says:  "He  [Lincoln]  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  Thomas  Paine  I  ever  met.     He  was 

continually  quoting  from  the  'Age  of  Reason.'  ' 
"Paine  became  a  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from  1834  to 
the  end  of  his  life"  is  the  testimony  of  his  law 
partner,  W.  H.  Hern  don.  Lincoln  did  not  make  to 
Hon.  L.  E.  Chittenden  the  statement  he  is  claimed 
to  have  made.  He  did  not  tell  the  colored  people 
that  the  Bible  "is  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man."  I 
was  in  Washington  when  the  colored  delegation 
from  Baltimore  presented  him  with  a  Bible.  He 
thanked  them  for  the  gift,  but  the  words  attributed 
to  him  are  a  forgery.  He  did  not  read  the  story  of 
Gethsemane  on  his  knees,  nor  did  he  ever  admit 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  To  Col.  F.  S. 
Rutherford  of  Illinois  he  declared  that  "Christ  was 
a  bastard  if  Joseph  was  not  his  father."  Neither 
Washington  nor  Lincoln  was  ever  known  to  utter 
a  prayer.  The  story  about  Lincoln  praying  to  God 
during  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  a  pure  invention. 
In  his  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  at 
Gettysburg  he  made  no  recognition  of  God  or  im- 
mortality. The  phrase  "under  God"  was  after- 
ward  inserted  in  the  speech  at  the  urgent  request  j 
of  a  friend.  J.  E.   Remsburg. 


The  Controversy 

Over  Lincoln's 

Burnt  Book 

There  have  been  many  different 
versions  of  the  story  of  Lincoln's 
atheistic  beliefs,  and  several  of  his 
biographers,  among  them  his  part- 
ner, Herndon,  have  given  credence 
to  the  belief  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote  a  book  at  the  time  when  he 
was  in  New  Salem  which  was  ad- 
verse to  the  doctrines  of  Christian  > 
ity.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  autho* 
of  a  study  of  the  spiritual  evolution 
of  Lincoln,  explains  in  his  book, 
"The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
just  published  by  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  how  these  versions  of  the 
story  are  lacking  in  substantiality 
and  proof.  Herndon,  whose  biog- 
raphy was  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
pear, in  1866,  tells  of  it  in  these 
words : 

"Lincoln  read  both  these  books 
('Ruins'  and  'The  Age  of  Reason,* 
by  Volney  and  Paine)  and  thus  as- 
similated them  into  his  own  being. 
He  prepared  an  extended  essay- 
called  by  many  a  book — in  which  he 
made  an  argument  against  Chris- 
tianity, striving  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  was  not  inspired,  and  there- 
fore not  God's  revelation,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of 
God.  The  manuscript  containing 
these  audacious  and  comprehensive 
propositions  he  intended  to  have 
published  or  given  a  wide  circula- 
tion in  some  other  way.  He  car- 
ried it  to  the  store,  where  it  was 
read  and  freely  discussed.  His 
friend  and  employer,'  Samuel  Hill, 
was  among  the  listeners,  and  seri- 
oulsy  questioning  the  propriety  of 
a  promising  young  man  like  Lin- 
coln fathering  such  unpopular  no- 
tions, he  snatched  the  manuscript 
from  his  hands  and  thrust  it  into 
the  stove.  The  book  went  up  in 
flames,  and  Lincoln's  political  fu- 
ture Was  secure." — Herndon,  III* 
439,  440. 


Dr.  ±>arton  shows  that  Herndon, 
from  whom  most  of  the  subsequent 
accounts  of  the  matter  were  taken, 
had  never  been  in  New  Salem  until 
ISo'G,  when  he  went  there  to  gather 
material  for  a  lecture  on  Ann  Rut- 
ledge.  He  got  his  account  of  the 
book  which  Lincoln  is  supposed  to 
have  written  from  a  conversation 
with  James  H.  Matheny,  who  had 
never  seen  the  "book,"  but  had  re- 
ceived the  information  in  confi- 
dence from  Lincoln. 

"It  will  be  remembered,"  writes 
Dr.  Barton,  "that  Matheny  re- 
pudiated the  supposed  letter  to 
Herndon  which  (another  biog- 
rapher of  Lincoln)  Lamon  printed 
as  from  him  and  said  that  he  never 
wrote  it,  but  that  Herndon  com- 
piled it  from  scraps  of  several  con- 
versations, and  that  it  did  not  rep- 
resent Matheny's  opinion  of  Lin- 
coln's ultimate  religion.  It  is  pot 
necessary  to  suppose  that  either 
Herndon  or  Lamon  intended  to  mis- 
represent Matheny.  Lamon  had  no 
original  documents  to  work  from 
and  the  copy  which  he  received  of 
Hcrndon's  notes  of  Matheny's  con- 
versation he  took  to  be  the  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Matheny  and  printed 
it  as  such.  It  appears  to  be  quite 
clear  that  this  was  the  only  source 
of  Herndon's  knowledge  of  Lin- 
coln's burnt  book." 


iq 
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THE    SAN    DIEGO    HERALD 


THE  LIBERAL  CHURCH 


LINCOLN'S  RELIGION. 


By  Bishop    Richard   Wolfe, 
of  the  Liberal  Church. 

The  most  eventful  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  was  the  12th  day 
of  February,  1809,  for  on  that  day 
Lincoln  and  Darwin  were  horn. 
Both  were  great  emancipators.  They 
broke  the  shackles  from  brain  and 
limb,  and  gave  freedom  to  the 
world.  Both  started  the  world  into 
a  new  channel  of  thought.  Though 
dead,  their  souls  go  marching  on 
and  gives  impulse  to  the  thoughts  of 
men  throughout  the  world.  The 
wise  and  kindly  owe  much  to  these 
two  men.  So  great  have  they  be- 
come that  the  religions  of  the  world 
are  being  revamped  to  avoid  clash- 
ing with  their  views  of  life,  and 
the  orthodox  churches  are  claiming 
that  both  were  Christians.  It  was 
a  well  understood  fact  that  Lincoln 
was  an  infidel  and  so  classed  by  the 
church.  It  was  only  after  he  be- 
came renowned  that  the  godites  be- 
gan to  claim  Lincoln  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  it  was  sometime  after  his 
death  that  his  greatness  was  admit- 
ted. The  claim  that  he  was  a 
Christian  has  been  so  well  refuted 
that  it  will  not  be  considered  in  this 
short  article,  but  the  claim  that  he 
believed  in  a  god  even  will  be  ques- 
tioned. The  godites  have  no  evi- 
dence on  which  to  have  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  g(Jd,  so  they  try  to  bolster 
up  their  case  by  proclaiming  that 
great  men  like  Lincoln  believed  in  a 
god.    , 

The  strongest  evidence  that  man 
disbelieves  in  a  god  is  to  take  the 
name  of  god  in  vain.  When  Lincoln 
first  came  into  contact  with  slavery, 
he  said:  "Boy  God,  if  I  ever  get  a 
chance  to  strike  that  institution,  I 
shall  hit  it  hard."  And  when  he 
was  discussing  his  emancipation 
proclamation  with  his  cabinet,  he 
swore  like  a  trooper,  and  he  wrote 
his  proclamation  without  a  word 
about  god  in  it.  Chase  called  his  at- 
tention to  it,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  I 
overlooked  that ;  you  write  up  some- 
thing,'' and  Chase  did  so,  and  then 
read  it  to  Lincoln  and  said  "I  do 
not  suppose  you  will  like  it."  hut 
Lincoln  called  his  bluff  and  accept- 


ed it.  Seward,  too,  was  always 
afraid  god  would  be  neglected  by 
Lincoln,  and  was  always  slipping 
something  in  about  god  when  a  state 
paper  or  message  was  submitted  to 
him,  and  Lincoln  would  apologize 
to  his  friends  by  saying  that  is  some 
of  Seward's  pious  nonsense.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Seward  slipped  in 
the  words  "Under  God"'  that  ap- 
pear in  his  Gettysburg  speech. 
These  two  words  could  be  omitted 
without  spoiling  the  sense  of  what 
he  said.  They  detract  rather  than 
add  strength  to  what  he  had  writ- 
ten. The  two  copies  filed  at  Wash- 
ington do  not  contain  these  two 
words  "Under  God."  Lincoln  had 
no  thought  of  god  when  he  drafted 
this  address.  Note  how  he  began 
it.  He  might  have  said:  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1776,  but  he  said : 
"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago." 
Lincoln  was  always  forgetting  god, 
and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  pray 
was  so  well  known  that  the  godites 
were  after  him  on  all  occasions.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  they  wanted 
him  to  pray  for,  and  they  said  Jef- 
ferson, meaning  the  president  of 
the  Confederacy,  prays,  and  the> 
wanted  him  to  pray  for  god  to  be  on 
his  side.  But  Lincoln  said  he  was 
more  concerned  about  being  on  the 
Lord's  side  than  having  the  Lord 
to  get  on  his  side.  At  another  time 
he  told  them  he  believed  in  the 
providence  of  more  men,  a  larger 
purse  and  the  longest  cannon.  The 
fact  is  Lincoln  in  his  early  man- 
hood read  Thomas  Paine's  "Age  of 
Reason,"  and  was  so  impressed  with 
it  that  he  wrote  a  paper  taking  the 
same  stand  against  the  Bible  thai 
Paine  did,  but  he  took  little  stock- 
in  Paine's  idea  that  there  was  a 
god.  The  preachers  generally  knew 
he  was  a  godless  man,  and  voted 
against  him.  Only  three  preachers 
out  of  twenty-three  in  Springfield 
voted  for  Lincoln  in  his  first  elec- 
tion for  president.  They  knew  Lin- 
coln did  not  hold  their  superstitious 
views  on  religion.  When  Lincoln 
became  president,  there  was  one 
great  thought  that  possessed  him, 
and  that  was  to  save  the  union. 
Every  other  thought  was  held  in 
abeyance.  He  said  "I  will  save  the 
union  with  or  without  slavery." 
And  like  Paul,  he  was  willing  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to 
save  the  union.     He  permitted  Sew- 


ard to  crowd  god  into  his  address. 
He  was  willing  to  do  "anything  to 
save  a  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people."  We 
have  said  little  in  eulogy  of  Lin- 
coln. He  needs  none.  It  is  not 
what  we  say  but  what  he  did  that 
makes  him  great.  We  love  him  be- 
cause he  loved  us.  He  gave  his  life 
that  this  nation  might  live.  They 
do  him  wrong  who  use  his  name  to 
save  a  lost  cause.  Let  us  not  make 
him  other  than  wiiat  he  was — just 
human,  that's  all. 


SOUTHERN  CHURCHMAN  November  8,  1930. 


SHALL  LINCOLN  BE  IDOLIZED  AND 
CHRISTIANITY  BE  AMORTIZED? 

James  H.  Matheny  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Herndon: 

U  1890     so  I".,.,  I. ,  -ol ,  l,or,l<-„,l  on  atheism    Ke  went  far  that  way,  and  often  shocked  me.     I wa, Uhen i  a  jnung 

Lincoln  would  come  into  the  clerk's  office,  where  1  and  some  young  men— Evan  Butler,  Newton  I 'ranms.  ana  °"«re— 
were  writing  or  staying,  and  would  bring  the  Bible  with  him;  would  read  a  chapter:  argue  against  it.  Lincoln  then  had 
r.nv  U S  of  eeolo ev  U  I  recollect  it  Lincoln  often,  if  not  wholly,  was  an  atheist;  at  least,  bordered  on  it.  Lin- 
a  smattering  01  geology,  11  i  reco w  i  discreet,  didn't  talk  much  before  strangers 

heaven,  and  ten  to  hell!'  etc. 

"From  what  1  know  of  M  r   Lincoln  and  his  views  of  Christianity,  and  from  what  I  know  as  honest  and  well-founded 
hrom  wnat  'Know  oi. i.  ■.■ "  <■"'        .      ,  ,  .  f  f         w  hat  he  never  denied  when  accused,  and 

STSfitl  £b h£> hinled and  1     S^e  did  write  a  little  book  on  infidelity  at  or  near  New 

fiS^M^O^^^SSS  18M  or  W.  1  have  stated  these  things  to  you  often,  Judge  Logan,  John 
T.  Stuart,  yourself,  know  what  I  know,  and  some  of  you  more. 

••Mr  Herndon  you  insist  on  knowing  something  which  you  Know  I  possess,  and  get  as  a  secret  and  that  is  about 
1  hJjni  little  hook  on  iufidelitv  Mr.  Lincoln  did  tell  me  that  he  did  write  a  little  book  on  infidelity.  1  his  statement 
lIS^J^SutertS^b^M  you  strongly  insist  upon  it.-probably  to  defend  yourself  against  charges  of  misrep- 
resentations—I  give  it  you  is  1  got  it  from  Lincoln's  mouth. 

From  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart. 

•'I  knew  Mr   Lincoln  when  he  first  came  here,  and  for  years  afterwards.     He  was  an  avowed  and  open  infidel,  some- 
knew  Air.  uw     »  Lincoln  and  one  W.  D.  Herndon,  who  was  a  freethinker,  talk 

a  letter,  tried  to  convert  Lincoln  from  infidelity  so  late  as  1858,  and  couldn  t  do  it. 
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Was  Lincoln 
An  Atheist? 

A   Lincoln  Admirer's  Search 
for   the  Facts 

By    Dr.    Joel    H.   Jacobson 

I  wonder  what  book  is  consid- 
ered an  authoritative  life  of  Lin- 
coln. I  had  always  supposed  Hern- 
don's.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  law  partner  of  Lincoln  for 
eighteen  years. 

There  has  been  much  discussion 
lately  on  the  recent  book  by  the 
poet,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  entitled, 
"Lincoln,  the  Man."  According  to 
newspaper  articles/  it  is  an  untrue 
and  scurrilious  attack  on  Lincoln. 

There  is  too  much  mythology 
connected  with  the  life  of  Lincoln. 
I  have  before  me  a  booklet  entitled, 
"Lincoln,  the  Freethinker,"  by 
Joseph  Lewis.  The  author  quotes 
from  various  lives  of  Lincoln;  that 
of  Herndon,  of  Lamon,  of  Rems- 
burg,  etc.,  as  well  as  passages 
from  Lincoln's  own  writings.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lewis,  Lincoln  was 
a  Freethinker,  not  an  orthodox 
Christian,  but  a  believer  in  God, 
although  a  member  of  no  church. 
According  to  this  booklet,  he  was  a 
reader  and  lover  of  Voltaire,  Vol- 
ney,  and  Paine. 

The  author  quotes  Lincoln  as 
saying,  "Friends,  I  agree  with  you 
in  Providence,  but  I  believe  in  the 
Providence  of  the  most  men,  the 
largest  purse,  and  the  longest  can- 
non." Herndon  writes,  "If  Lincoln 
were  asked  whether  he  believed  in 
God,  he  would  have  said,  'I  do  not 
know  that  a  God  exists.' " 

The  Hon.  David  Davis,  a  Su- 
preme Court  Judge,  and  U.  S. 
Senator,  an  intimate  friend  and  I 
adviser  of  Lincoln  said,  "Lincoln 
had  no  faith  in  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  term — he  had  faith  in  Law, 
Principles,  Causes  and  Effects." 
An  old  friend,  Judge  J.  A.  Wake- 
field, wrote  to  Lincoln,  inquiring 
if,  and  hoping  that  he  had  changed 
his  infidel  views.  The  answer  is 
preserved,  "My  earlier  views  of  the 
unsoundness  of  the  Christian 
scheme  of  salvation  and  the  human 
origin  of  the  Scriptures  have  be- 
come clearer  and  stronger  with  ad- 
vancing years,  and  I  see  no  reason 
for  thinking  I  shall  ever  change 
them." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  said,  "He  never 
joined  a  church.  He  was  not  a 
technical  Christian.  He  had  no 
hope  or  faith  in  the  usual  accept- 
ance of  those  words."  According 
to  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  articles  and 
statements  quoted  from  Lincoln's 
own  words,  he  belonged  to  no  sect; 
he  was  truly  an  American.  He 
was  nevertheless  one  of  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  this  country. 

I  read  in  a  recent  newspaper 
that  President  Hoover  had  attend- 
ed services  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Washington, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  wor- 
shipped. Yet  according  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  Lincoln  worshipped  in  no 
church. 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is 
the  truth.  Are  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Masters  telling  the  truth  about 
Lincoln  in  their  books? 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
"The  Spectator"  can  enlighten  me. 


thfr  I  in  fRUN'  NeWc  >?rk.-The  notion 
ulL  h  "  Yas  a  sI»r"ualiM  and  con- 
sulted the  mediums,  as  set  forth  by  Mrs 
Williams  in  her  address  published  by  Im- 
"^tahty  should  be  placed  among  the  clams 

ItlJ  ♦     f.S  a  Chr,stia»>  a  Methodist,  ad- 
dicted  to  the  praying  habit,  and   so    forth 

mnfht^b  Tt  that  he  was  a  Spiritual  s 
might  be  taken  as  conhrmatory  of  the 
reethought  view  that  he  was  not  a  Chris! 
tion.  The  Spiritualists,  of  Lincoln's  time 
were  Freethinkers.  Ivxt  1,  S  <A  £  .,'    <r  !«J-  JJ 
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THE  BURNT  BOOK  MYTH 


Yesterday  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  was 
pleased  to  have  as  its  guest  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  who  is 
recognized  as  the  foremost  Christian  of  Japan.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  he  has  been  an  earnest  student  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Emerson  0.  Bradshaw,  who  accom- 
panied him  and  arranges  his  American  itineraries,  re- 
lated an  interesting  episode  which  occurred  at  one  of 
their  appointments.  After  a  lecture  delivered  in  a  south- 
ern college  on  some  phase  of  Christianity,  a  student 
during  the  question  period  asked  Kagawa  who  he 
thought  was  the  outstanding  Christian  that  modern  civil- 
ization had  produced.  As  quick  as  a  flash  Kagawa 
answered  "Abraham  Lincoln." 

This  spontaneous  reaction  of  Kagawa  to  Lincoln's 
exemplification  of  the  Christian  religion  recalls  im- 
mediately a  tradition  given  wide  circulation  by  William 
Herndon.  This  one  time  law  partner  of  Lincoln  had  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  making  active  volcanoes  out  of 
easily  leveled  mole  hills.  One  of  his  flights  of  imagination 
or  excursions  as  a  psychoanalyst  we  shall  call  the 
Burnt  Book  Myth. 

Apparently  Herndon  first  learned  of  the  tradition 
about  the  burnt  book  from  a  newspaper  clipping  which 
appeared  in  The  Menard  Axis  for  February  15,  1862. 
There  is  no  evidence  however,  that  the  item  was  called 
to  his  attention  until  after  Lincoln's  death.  The  editor 
of  the  paper  and  writer  of  the  article  entitled  "A  Ro- 
mance of  Reality"  was  John  Hill,  a  recognized  political 
antagonist  of  Lincoln.  John  was  not  born  until  1834  and 
was  only  about  a  year  old  when  the  alleged  burnt  book 
incident  took  place.  He  was  only  three  years  old  when 
Lincoln  removed  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield,  so  any 
statements  he  made  could  not  have  come  from  his  own 
personal  observation.  In  a  letter  to  Herndon  he  admits 
that  the  burnt  book  story  was  one  he  first  heard  when  he 
was  a  boy.  The  Lincoln  vs.  Cartwright  campaign  for 
congress  in  1846,  when  John  was  twelve  years  old  may 
have  incited  it. 

This  is  the  version  as  released  by  Hill  in  the  news- 
paper of  1862:  "He  (Lincoln)  employed  his  intellectual 
faculties  in  writing  a  dissertion  (sic)  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  the  scriptures.  Of  this  he  soon 
repented  and  consigned  his  publication  to  the  flames.  He 
had  designed  it  for  publication  but  his  senior  friends, 
pointing  him  to  Paine  and  Valtaire  (sic)  wrought  a 
change  in  his  intentions,  and  perhaps  his  destiny." 
{Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  p.  143). 

It  will  be  observed  that  Hill  is  recording  this  tradi- 
tion twenty-seven  years  after  it  occurred  and  he  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  reminiscences  of  others.  In  a 
letter  to  Herndon  on  June  6,  1865  Hill  said,  "Enclosed 
I  send  the  printed  slip,  I  published  it  in  1862  ...  I  made 
good  inquiry  before  writing  and  think  I  arrived  at  the 
truth." 

It  was  this  same  political  thrust  at  Lincoln  by  Hill  in 
1862  which  appeared  in  the  Menard  County  Axis  that 
provided  Herndon  with  his  original  source  material  for 
the  Ann  Rutledge  story,  now  everywhere  repudiated.  Ac- 
cording to  Herndon's  version  of  the  Burnt  Book  Myth, 
Lincoln  was  led  to  write  the  religious  criticism  because 
of  his  despondency  over  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge  and 
some  other  tragedy  of  an  apocryphal  character. 

A  memorandum  written  by  Herndon  in  1887  gives  this 
version  of  the  book  burning,  "Now  for  facts.  In  the  years 
of  1835-36  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  out,  fully  wrote  out,  his 


ideas  and  intended  to  publish  them  in  pamphlet  or  book 
form.  He  read  his  manuscript  to  Samuel  Hill,  his  em- 
ployer, before  or  soon  after.  Hill  was  the  personal  friend 
of  Lincoln  at  that  time  and  said  to  Lincoln,  'Let  me  see 
your  manuscript.'  Lincoln  handed  it  to  him.  Hill  ran  it  in 
a  tin  plate  stove,  and  so  the  book  went  up  in  flames. 
Lincoln  in  that  production  attempted  to  show  the  Bible 
was  false." 

The  nucleus  around  which  the  original  early  criticism 
of  Lincoln's  religious  views  revolved,  was  created  in  the 
congressional  campaign  of  1846.  The  clergyman,  Peter 
Cartwright,  was  the  opponent  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  On 
August  11,  1846  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  Allen  N.  Ford, 
the  publisher  of  the  Illinois  Gazette  at  Lacon,  111.,  in 
which  he  said.  "I  was  informed  by  letter  from  Jackson- 
ville that  Mr.  Cartwright  was  whispering  the  charge  of 
infidelity  against  me  in  that  quarter.  I  at  once  wrote  a 
contradiction  of  it.  ...  I  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
putting  the  same  charge  in  circulation  against  me  in 
some  of  the  neighborhoods,  in  our  own,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  adjoining  counties."  The  letter  was  concluded  with 
this  statement  by  Mr.  Lincoln:  "I  here  aver,  that  he, 
Cartwright,  never  heard  me  utter  a  word  in  any  way 
indicating  my  opinion  on  religious  matters." 

Attached  to  this  letter  was  a  printed  handbill  signed 
by  Lincoln  and  dated  July  31,  1846  which  Lincoln  asked 
Ford  to  reprint  in  his  paper  and  from  which  we  make  the 
following  excerpts: 

"I  have  never  denied  the  truth  of  the  scriptures,  and 
I  have  never  spoken  with  intentional  disrespect  of  re- 
ligion in  general,  or  of  any  denomination  of  Christians 
in  particular.  It  is  true  that  in  early  life  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  in  what  I  understand  is  called  the  'Doctrine 
of  Necessity'  ...  I  have  always  understood  the  same 
opinion  to  be  held  by  several  of  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions." (Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  4). 

The  traditional  story  about  Lincoln's  infidelity  circu- 
lated in  the  congressional  campaign  of  1846  about  which 
Abraham  immediately  "wrote  a  contradiction"  raises  its 
head  again  in  the  Burnt  Book  Myth  fifteen  years  later. 
The  untenable  fragmentary  writing  in  question  continued 
to  change  emphasis  until  in  the  hands  of  Herndon  it 
became  an  organized  "attack  upon  the  whole  ground  of 
Christianity."  The  alleged  writing  which  according  to 
John  Hill,  Lincoln  destroyed  of  his  own  volition,  now 
under  the  revision  of  Herndon  states  that  "Lincoln  re- 
fused to  destroy  it;  said  it  was  to  be  published,"  and 
concluded  the  episode  by  stating  that  Samuel  Hill,  John's 
father,  "snatched  it  from  Lincoln's  hand  when  Lincoln 
was  not  expecting  it,  and  ran  it  into  an  old-fashioned  tin 
plate  stove,  heated  as  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  so  Lincoln's 
book  went  up  to  the  clouds  in  smoke." 

On  Nov.  20,  1866  Herndon  wrote  a  letter  to  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  of  Chicago  in  which  he  made  this  statement,  "Did 
you  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  a  work — a  book  on 
Infidelity — and  that  his  friends  say  they  burnt  it  up? 
Beware  that  some  leaf  is  not  slumbering — to  be  sprung 
on  you,  when  we  are  dead  and  gone,  and  no  defense  being 
made — he,  L.,  will  go  down  all  time  as  a  writer  on 
infidelity,  atheism,  etc."  A  "leaf"  in  the  form  of  a  broad- 
side signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  has  sprung  up. 
It  places  the  Burnt  Book  Myth  in  the  same  category 
with  a  dozen  other  pieces  of  gossip  which  Herndon  wove 
into  his  so  called  realistic  story  of  Lincoln. 
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Explanation  Is  Physical  and  Mechanical 


(Pages  161-164  of  Sensism  by  Charles  Smith.  Readers  of  The 
Truth  Seeker  who  have  purchased  the  book  will  find  its  larger  type, 
together  with  the  wider  spacing  between  the  lines,  easier  reading.) 

THE  seen  is  caused  and  is  a  cause  through  its  unseen 
parts. 

Explanation  requires  analysis.  Having  named  or 
pointed  to  a  whole,  one  names  or  points  to  the  parts. 
Explanation  of  mind  by  mind,  consciousness  by  con- 
sciousness, is  noncausal  explanation. 

To  explain  the  nature  and  functioning  of  a  thing  one 
ceases  to  speak  of  it  as  a  unit  and  describes  the  actions 
of  the  parts.  One  does  not  explain  the  mechanics  of  a 
watch  by  its  relations  to  other  things.  Its  use  is  no 
part  of  it.  The  foreimage  of  the  watch  and  of  its  use 
is  the  significant  part  of  the  mechanical  cause  of  its 
production. 

To  explain  man,  one  depersonifies  him ;  one  states 
the  causal  independent  relations  of  the  parts. 

Genetic  and  teleological  biology  and  analytical  mea- 
suremental  biology  deal  with  the  same  differently. 

Local  pressure  explains.  The  absent  is  not  a  cause. 
One  identifies  the  local  cause  by  classifying  its  form 
by  relation  to  the  absent. 

The  inferior  nondimensional  senses,  those  other 
than  touch  and  sight,  are  not  explanatory  senses.  They 
are  themselves  explained  by  touch  and  sight. 

Rational  and  moral  behavior,  as  well  as  all  other 
kinds  of  behavior,  are  gravitational.  This  truth  is  so 
general  as  to  be  of  but  little  use.  Men  must  learn 
which  kind  of  pressure  produces  integration  of  differ- 
ential potentializations  transformation  through  which 
is  reasoning  and  being  moral. 

Causally,  Democritus  was  correct. 

A  quality  produces  results  through  the  quantitative 
physical  parts  of  which  it  is  the  unit. 

Final  causes  are  spiritual  causes,  which  are  physical 
causes  classified  for  identification  as  a  unit  by  a  dual 
mental,  doubly  dependent,  relation. 

Spiritual  and  mental  units  are  not  causes  additional 
to  their  physical  parts. 

Spiritual  beings,  which  are  names,  essences,  and  val- 
ues, the  nonindependently  existing  objects  of  ideas,  of 


tranforming  forms  of  awareness,  noninterfere  with  the 
sequence  of  physical  events,  except  figuratively 
through  their  ideas  and  then  through  the  physical 
parts. 

If  in  detective  stories,  instead  of  discovering  the  in- 
dependent causal  line,  the  police  found  the  criminal  by 
telepathy,  prayer,  divine  revelation  or  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  readers  would  lose  interest. 

One  explains  a  thing  not  by  its  name,  essence  or 
value  but  by  naming  the  things  which  cause  it. 

A  principle,  which  is  a  sentence,  may  classify  causal 
sequences  ;  it  has  no  effect  upon  them  :  classifying  does 
not  affect  the  classified. 

The  spiritual  associational,  qualities  of  a  thing  do 
not  increase  its  weight  or  any  of  its  other  pressures. 

Mechanical  explanation  by  local  pressure  of  the 
parts  is  the  means  of  conquest  of  nature. 

Whereas  formerly  men  mainly  studied  sense  per- 
ceived wholes,  mental  units,  which  they  endeavored  to 
control  by  language  and  thought,  particularly  the  dis- 
tant huge  heavenly  bodies,  men  today  are  increasingly 
concerned  with  discovering  the  mechanics  of  the  min- 
ute, so  that  by  adequate  pressure  in  the  right  direction 
at  the  proper  time  they  may  control  wholes  as  desired. 

Explanation  of  historical  events  by  the  use  of  ab- 
stract and  construct  names,  which  have  no  physical 
but  only  verbal  meaning,  in  the  manner  of  Hegel  and 
certain  other  theists,  is  metaphysical  confusion. 

The  mechanist  explains  by  pressure  of  matter;  he 
uses  names  with  physical  meaning  acquired  through 
the  senses.  He  does  not  explain  by  matter-in-general 
or  pressure-in-general  or  by  purpose  or  process,  but  by 
particular  pressure  of  particular  physical  bodies. 

Only  names  are  general  and  names  never  press. 
Sounds  press  through  vibrating  particles. 

A  nonphysical  cause  is  a  physical  impossibility. 
Though  things  dependently  related,  mentally  or  spir- 
itually, are  named  as  causes,  mental  units  and  mental 
units  proper  produce  effects  through  their  physical 
parts  only.  Imaginary  objects  nonact.  Spiritual  be- 
ings, which  are  names,  essences,  and  values,  are  non- 
causal.    One  personifies  them  as  analogous  persons  in 
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Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  Theist  and 
a  Christian? — II 

CONCLUSION  OF  LETTER  BY 
SENATOR  BUSH 

Voluminous  evidence  is  available  to  support  the  fact  that — while 
not  subscribing  to  any  particular  creed — Lincoln  was  an  intensely 
religious  man ;  that  he  believed  in  a  personal  God ;  that  he  believed 
in  the  hereafter;  that  he  had  a  profound  belief  in  the  Bible;  that 
he  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  that  he  believed  and 
adhered  to  Christian  principles  in  general.  The  following  quota- 
tions are  adequate  proof. 

"My  Friends :  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my 
feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness 
of  these  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  man  to  an  old  man.  Here 
my  children  have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assis- 
tance of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance.  I  cannot  fait.  Trusting  in  him  who  can  go 
with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us 
confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  his  care  commending 
you.  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell  [Emphasis  added]."  (From  Lincoln's  farewell 
address  to  the  people  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  Feb.  11,  1861.  Source: 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  John  C.  Nicolay — Published  by  The  Century 
Company,  1902.  Page  169.) 

".  .  .  If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for 
precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm 
reliance  on  Him  who  lias  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
still  competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our  present  difficulty 
[Emphasis  added]."  (From  Lincoln's  first  Inaugural  Address  de- 
livered March  4,  1861.  Source:  Documents  of  American  History, 
Fifth  Edition",  Edited  by  Henry  Steele  Commager — Published  by 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.    Page  388.) 

".  .  .  And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with 
pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God  and  go  forward  without 
fear  and  with  manly  hearts." 

"A  proclamation : 

"And  I  do  further  recommend  to  my  fellow  citizens  aforesaid 
that  on  that  occasion  they  do  reverently  humble  themselves  in  the 
dust  and  from  thence  offer  up  penitent  and  fervent  prayers  and 
supplications  to  the  great  disposer  of  events  for  a  return  of  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  peace,  union,  and  harmony  throughout  the 
land  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  assign  as  a  dwelling  place  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  posterity  throughout  all  generations  [Em- 
phasis added]."  (From  special  session  message.  Source:  Messages 
and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  VII,  pages  3232  and  3430.) 

"...  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to 
have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom  [Emphasis 
added]."  From  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  November  21,  1864.  Source: 
Abraham  Lincoln:  Complete  Works.  Edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay,  Vol.  2,  page  600,  1894  ed.) 

"Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  (the  Civil  War)  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as 
was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether'."  (From 
second  Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1865.  Source:  Abraham 
Lincoln,  by  Lord  Charnwood.  Published  by  Garden  City  Publish- 
ing Company.    Page  443.) 

A  letter  to  his  friend  Thurlow  Weed  affirms  the  fact  that  in  his 
second  inaugural,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  speaking  of  God  in  a  pan- 


theistic, figurative  or  rhetorical  sense.  It  follows : 

"March  15,  1865.  Dear  Mr.  Weed, — Every  one  likes  a  little  com- 
pliment. Thank  you  for  yours  on  my  little  notification  speech  and 
on  the  recent  inaugural  address.  I  expect  the  latter  to  wear  as  well 
as — perhaps  better  than — anything  I  have  produced;  but  I  believe 
it  is  not  immediately  popular.  Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  purpose  between  the  Almighty 
and  them.  To  deny  it  however  in  this  case  is  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  God  governing  the  world.  It  is  a  truth  which  I  thought  needed 
to  be  told,  and,  as  whatever  of  humiliation  there  is  in  it  falls  most 
directly  on  myself,  I  thought  others  might  afford  for  me  to  tell  it. 

"Truly  yours,  A.  Lincoln." 

"...  I  sincerely  hope  father  may  recover  his  health,  but  at  all 
events,  tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our  great 
and  good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him 
in  any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  and  numbers 
the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man,  who 
puts  his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him  that  if  we  could  meet  now  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  more  painful  than  pleasant,  but  if 
it  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with 
many  loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the 
help  of  God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them.  [Emphasis  added]."  (From 
a  letter  to  his  brother  on  hearing  of  the  illness  of  his  father.  Source : 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Emanuel  Hertz,  Vol.  1.  Horace  Liveright, 
Inc.,  New  York.   Page  289.) 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  should  be  obvious  to  any  fair-minded 
person  that  Lincoln  was  indeed  a  religious  man  and  a  great  spirit- 
ual leader. 

Helen  Nicolay,  daughter  of  John  G.  Nicolay,  private  secretary  to 
Lincoln,  sums  up  Mr.  Lincoln's  religion  much  better  than  I  can. 
She  says : 

"Every  act  of  his  private  life,  and  every  public  paper  he  sent 
forth,  testified  not  only  to  his  belief  in,  but  to  his  reliance  upon, 
power  higher  and  wiser  than  himself.  'The  purposes  of  the  Al- 
mighty are  perfect  and  must  prevail,'  he  wrote,  'though  we  erring 
mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  perceive  them  in  advance  .  .  .  We 
shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom  and  our  own  error  therein. 
Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  to  the  best  lights  He  gives  us, 
trusting  that  so  working  still  conduces  to  the  great  end  He 
ordains.' " 

I  take  this  occasion  to  again  point  out,  as  I  did  in  my  speech,  the 
great  qualities  of  spiritual  leadership  of  both  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Lincoln,  leaders  with  a  reverent  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  Divine  inspiration  which  gives  life  to  the  great  documents  of 
our  history,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Both  men  came  at  times  in  our  history  when 
there  was  need  for  the  flame  of  that  faith  to  burn  brighter. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  answers  your  questions  regarding  my 
speeches.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  this  letter  in  its 
entirety  in  The  Truth  Seeker  and  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
if  such  publication  is  made.  Sincerely  yours,  Prescott  Bush,  U.  S.  S. 

CONCLUDING  REPLY  BY  MARSHALL  J.  GAUVIN 
The  purpose  of  my  article  on  "Lincoln  the  Freethinker"  was  to 
show  that  the  great  President  did  not  believe  in  a  single  one  of  the 
particular  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  therefore  he 
was  not  a  Christian. 

Senator  Bush  seeks  to  counter  this  contention  by  insisting  that 
".  .  .  while  not  subscribing  to  any  particular  creed,  Lincoln  was  an 
intensely  religious  man".  But  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  question  of 
his  being  an  intensely  religious  man.  Millions  of  men  have  been 
intensely  religious  who  were  not  Christians.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Palestine  were  full  of  such  men  before  Christ  was  born.  Nor  is  it 
a  question  of  his  belief  in  God,  or  in  prayer,  or  in  a  future  life. 
These  beliefs  were  common  in  the  pagan  world  before  there  was  a 
Christian  religion. 

The  question  is,  Did  Lincoln  believe  that  Christ  was  God  and 
that  he  died  to  save  mankind  from  hell?  That  belief  alone  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  Christian.  And  Senator  Bush  has  not  pro- 
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duced  a  line  of  evidence — what  he  quotes  from  Holland  is  pure 
mythology — to  certify  that  Lincoln  accepted  this  basic  and  essential 
Christian  doctrine. 

That  Lincoln  did  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  sufficiently 
answers  the  Senator's  claim  that  he  had  a  "profound  belief  in  the 
Bible".  So  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  belief 
in  the  Bible  for  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was 
divine. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  the  Senator  contends,  that  the  emancipator  be- 
lieved in  the  efficacy  of  prayer — in  the  Christian  sense,  of  course. 
Answer  to  prayer  calls  for  miracle.  There  can  be  no  answer  to 
prayer  without  miraculous  interference  with  the  processes  of  nature. 
Lincoln  wholly  rejected  the  notion  of  such  interference.  The  Sena- 
tor seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  quoted  from  Lord  Charnwood, 
whom  he  cites  as  an  authority  on  the  question  of  Lincoln's  re- 
ligious belief — that  Lincoln  "rejected  belief  in  miracles".  This 
'means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  Charnwood  repudiates  the  Sen- 
ator's assertion  that  the  President  believed  in  prayer. 

And  why  did  Senator  Bush,  in  quoting  from  Lord  Charnwood, 
leave  out  a  very  important  qualifying  word?  His  lordship  says  that 
Lincoln  "In  early  manhood  broke  away  for  ever  from  the  scheme 
of  Christian  theology"  (my  italics).  Why  did  the  Senator  leave  out 
the  words  "for  ever"?  Did  he  think  it  unwise  to  have  the  British 
authority  say  that  Lincoln  abandoned  Christian  theology — that  is, 
the  Christian  religion — for  ever,  because  those  words  emphasized 
the  nonsense  of  the  Senator's  statement  that  the  President  "believed 
and  adhered  to  the  Christian  principles  in  general"?  What  are  the 
Christian  principles  in  general? 

Forced  to  admit  that  Lincoln  threw  away  belief  in  Christian  the- 
ology, Senator  Bush  mistakenly  relies  on  the  President's  belief  in 
God  as  a  means  of  showing  that  he  was  a  Christian.  And  he  insists 
that  Lincoln  believed  in  a  personal  God.  I  have  quoted  Herndon, 
Lincoln's  law  partner  for  twenty-three  years,  who  knew  Lincoln 
probably  better  than  any  other  living  man,  as  saying  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  a  personal  God.  I  have  cited  Ingersoll  as  saying  that 
Herndon  told  him  again  and  again  that  Lincoln  rejected  belief  in 
a  personal  God. 

Curiously  enough,  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion 
is  found  in  the  Senator's  quotation  from  Lincoln's  Farewell  Address 
to  the  people  of  Springfield.  Consider  these  words:  "Trusting  in 
Him  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere 
for  good  .  .  ."  That  language  denies  personality.  Personality  means 
limitation  and  demands  location.  A  personal  being  could  be  in  only 
one  place  at  one  time.  To  say  that  a  personal  being  can  be  every- 
where is  to  deny  that  the  word  personal  means  anything. 

Lincoln  used  the  word  "God"  as  a  name  for  nature's  tendency 
towards  good.  He  knew  that  he  could  give  the  word  no  other 
meaning.  He  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  explain  what  he  meant. 
Nobody  has  ever  explained  the  word.  Why  should  he  have  sought 
to  explain  it? 

And  what  did  he  mean  by  the  hope  that  the  people  in  his  audi- 
ence would  commend  him  in  their  prayers  ?  Lincoln  was  a  psycholo- 
gist. He  knew  that  people  believe  in  and  will  work  for  what  they 
pray  for.  He  was  also  an  astute  politician.  A  national  crisis  was 
brewing.  He  needed  the  support  of  the  friends  of  union  and  free- 
dom. He  was  not  interested  in  ridding  his  hearers'  minds  of  super- 
stitution.  He  was  concerned  with  enlisting  their  help  in  whatever 
national  trial  might  be  forthcoming.  An  appeal  for  remembrance  in 
their  prayers,  the  circumstances  considered,  was  a  popular  note — 
a  stroke  of  what  is  called  statesmanship.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  Lincoln  believed  that  a  God  would  answer  the 
people's  prayers. 

Lincoln's  reference  to  "Christianity"  along  with  intelligence  and 
patriotism  as  means  of  adjusting  the  dispute  between  North  and 
South,  plainly  has  to  do  with  the  common  morality  generally  ac- 
cepted by  Christians.  It  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  Christian 
doctrines  that  rather  divide  than  unite  people. 

In  quoting  from  the  famous  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  as  illustrating 
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the  President's  religious  belief,  Senator  Bush  shows  that  he  does 
not  know  that  Lincoln  did  not  write  that  letter.  The  letter  was,  in 
fact,  written  by  John  Hay,  Lincoln's  secretary.  Mr.  Sherman  D. 
Wakefield,  of  New  York,  in  a  detailed  history  of  the  Bixby  Letter, 
published  some  ten  years  ago,  cited  evidence  that  John  Hay,  who 
had  become  American  Secretary  of  State,  told  Walter  Hines  Page, 
American  ambassador  to  England,  and  later  John  (afterwards 
Lord)  Morley,  British  statesman  and  writer,  that  he,  Hay,  at 
Lincoln's  request,  had  written  the  letter. 

The  letter  bears  no  resemblance  to  Lincoln's  letter  of  condolence, 
written  about  the  same  time,  to  Fanny  McCullough,  daughter  of  a 
friend  who  was  killed  in  battle,  in  which  there  is  not  a  word  about 
religion.  The  prayer  to  "our  Heavenly  Father"  in  the  Bixby  Letter 
has  therefore  no  place  in  a  statement  of  Lincoln's  religious  belief. 

Lincoln's  reference  to  the  payment  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash 
with  blood  drawn  by  the  sword  could  apply  to  belief  in  a  personal 
God  only  if  the  president  believed  that  an  organized,  personal  being 
deliberately  brought  about  the  Civil  War  and  directed  its  course 
until  the  dreadful  orgy  of  killing  came  to  a  close.  Lincoln  did  not 
believe  in  such  a  fiend.  The  man  who  had  his  law  partner  strike 
from  a  manuscript  words  implying  belief  in  a  personal  God,  did  not 
believe  in  a  God  who  engineered  fratricidal  wars  and  presided  over 
them  to  the  bitter  end.  The  Lord  whose  judgments  were  true  and 
righteous  was  to  him  the  inevitable  course  of  things — pain  inflicted 
compensated  for  by  a  like  full  measure  of  suffering. 
.  The  reference  to  "God  governing  the  world"  in  the  letter  to 
Thurlow  Weed,  is  a  phrase  that  might  be  used  by  a  believer  in  a 
personal  God  or  by  a  Pantheist  who  used  the  word  "God"  as  a 
name  for  the  forces  of  the  universe.  It  does  not  prove  that  Lincoln 
believed  in  the  God  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  speaking  of  the  "merciful  maker",  the  sparrow's  fall  and  the 
numbered  hairs  in  the  letter  to  his  brother  regarding  his  father's 
illness,  Lincoln  doubtless  adopted  the  Christian  style.  But  in  view 
of  what  is  known  of  Lincoln's  attitude  towards  religion,  these, 
"familiar  phrases  of  unction",  as  Senator  Beveridge  calls  them, 
standing  alone  in  Lincoln's  writings  as  they  do,  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  part  of  his  matured  belief.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  having 
reached  his  informed  and  rectified  intellectual  stature,  the  great 
man  believed  that  an  infinite  God  spends  his  time  watching  spar- 
rows as  they  fall  and  counting  hairs.  And  the  idea  of  a  merciful 
maker  makes  as  much  sense  in  the  mouth  of  a  Deist  or  a  Pantheist 
as  in  that  of  a  Christian.  About  the  time  this  letter  was  written 
(1851),  Lincoln  read  Chambers's  Vestiges  of  the  A'atural  Order  of 
Creation,  and  became  a  thorough  believer  in  the  evolution  of  all 
forms  of  living  things.  This  fact  must  have  drastically  qualified  for 
him  the  notion  of  a  merciful  maker. 

Whether  Lincoln  believed  in  a  future  life  or  not,  or  whether  the 
idea  of  such  a  life  seemed  to  him  merely  a  possibility,  remains  an 
open  question.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  on  the  matter. 

Helen  Nicolay's  statement  does  not  help  us  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  power  in  which  the  President  trusted.  In  an  infinite 
universe,  what  is  meant  by  a  higher  power?  And  what  is  meant  by 
a  power  wiser  than  man  ?  This  we  know :  In  the  national  tragedy 
the  great  man  was  called  upon  to  direct,  he  found  himself  sadly 
compelled  to  rely,  not  upon  some  mystical  wisdom  and  power  but 
upon  the  courage  and  skill  and  military  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  North. 

The  point  at  issue  between  Senator  Bush  and  myself  is  the 
question :  Was  Lincoln  a  Christian  ?  In  contending  that  he  was,  the 
Senator  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  fact  and  every  argument  I  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  he  was  not. 

In  my  article,  "Lincoln  the  Freethinker",  I  said  that  Lincoln, 
when  a  young  man,  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God ;  that,  quoting  Robert  Burns,  he  loved 
to  mock  the  basic  doctrine  of  Presbyterianism — predestination — 
"ane  to  heaven  and  ten  to  hell" ;  that  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Wakefield, 
written  three  years  before  his  death,  he  said  that  his  long  held 
belief  in  the  "unsoundness  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation  and 
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the  human  origin  of  the  Scriptures"  had  become  stronger  with  the 
years ;  that  after  the  President's  death  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote  that 
"Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  faith  and  no  hope  in  the  usual  acceptance  of 
these  words".  All  this  and  much  more  Senator  Bush  chooses  to  pass 
over  in  complete  silence.  He  thinks  it  more  to  the  point  to  say  that 
I  am  prejudiced  and  dishonest  than  to  consider,  even  in  a  line,  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  conclusive  denial  of  his  whole  position. 

The  Senator  brings  forward  not  a  line  of  evidence  certifying  that 
Lincoln  believed  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  that  Jehovah  is 
God,  or  that  Christ  was  divine,  or  that  most  of  the  human  race  is 
headed  for  hell — all  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Christian  religion. 
His  argument  throughout  is  that  Lincoln  was  a  Christian  because 
he  believed  in  God.  A  United  States  Senator  should  know  enough 
about  religion  to  know  that  belief  in  God  does  not  in  any  sense 
constitute  Christianity.  He  should  know  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  belief  in  a  God  who  took  human  form  and  died  on  a  cross  for 
man's  salvation  from  hell.  He  should  know  that  without  that  belief 
there  can  be  no  Christianity.  And  he  should  know  that  Lincoln 
wholly  rejected  belief  in  this  Christian  conception  of  God. 

I  argued  that  the  great  President  used  the  word  "God"  in  a  figur- 
ative or  pantheistic  sense,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  a  personal 
God.  Whoever  believes  in  God,  though  not  as  a  personal  being, 
must  believe  in  him  pantheistically — as  a  force  permeating  nature. 
If  it  be  held  that  this  belief  does  not  make  sense,  I  cheerfully  reply 
that  no  belief  in  God  makes  sense. 

Let  me  give  Senator  Bush  some  further  evidence  that  Lincoln 
was  not  a  Christian.  In  his  excellent  "Abraham  Lincoln  1809-1858", 
Senator  Beveridge  says  that  Judge  David  Davis,  one  of  Lincoln's 
ablest  and  best  friends,  whom  Lincoln  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  "was  as  intimate  with  Lincoln  as  any 
other  man  except  Herndon",  and  that  his  "statements  as  to  Lin- 
coln's conduct  and  characteristics,  are  conclusive".  Very  well. 
Ingersoll,  in  his  article  on  "The  Religious  Belief  of  Abraham 
Lincoln",  says :  "Judge  David  Davis  .  .  .  told  me  that  Lincoln  was 
a  Freethinker,  that  he  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  all  miracles.  Davis  also  told  me  that  he  had 
talked  with  Lincoln  on  these  subjects  hundreds  of  times." 

"Scholars  agreed  that  Lincoln  had  been  more  skeptical  in  his 
prairie  years  than  iH  the  White  House"  (Myths  After  Lincoln  by 
Lloyd  Lewis — Harcourt,  Brace,  1929,  p.  386).  Naturally,  Lincoln 
the  President,  in  a  national  crisis,  was  not  proclaiming  his  unbelief 
in  religion. 

"Lincoln  was,  indeed,  strictly  independent  in  his  religious  reflec- 
tions. He  accepted  nothing  as  final  on  the  authority  of  priesthood 
or  theology.  In  religion  as  well  as  in  politics  his  reason  had  to  be 
satisfied  before  he  trusted  to  emotion"  (Abraham  Lincoln  As  a 
Man  of  Letters  by  Professor  Luther  Emerson  Robinson,  1918,  p. 
192). 

"His  religion  continues  to  resist  intellectual  formulation.  He 
never  accepted  any  definite  creed"  (Lincoln  by  Nathaniel  Wright 
Stephenson,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1922,  p.  264). 

"I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church,  because  I  have  found 
difficulty  in  giving  my  assent,  without  mental  reservation,  to  the 
long,  complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  which  character- 
ize their  Articles  of  Belief  and  confessions  of  faith  .  .  ."—Abraham 
Lincoln,  quoted  by  Stephenson,  p.  265.  A  very  polite  statement  of 
unbelief. 

"There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  he  was  never  more  than  a 
Theist"  (A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Modern  Rationalists  by 
Joseph  McCabe,  Watts  &  Co.,  London,  1920). 

Of  the  Life  of  Abraliam  Lincoln  by  Ward  H.  Lamon,  1872,  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Eleventh  edition)  says  that  it  is  ".  .  . 
marred  by  the  effort  of  the  writer,  who  as  Marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  knew  Lincoln  intimately,  to  prove  that  Lincoln's 
melancholy  was  due  to  his  lack  of  religious  belief  of  the  orthodox 
sort"   (article  Lincoln,  Abraham). 

In  Carl  Sandburg's  great  life  of  Lincoln  there  occurs  a  long 
summary  of  religious  statements  attributed  to  Lincoln  compiled  by 
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a  clergyman  as  a  continued  statement  of  the  President's  supposed 
belief.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  a  single  item  in  this  creed 
bears  a  specifically  Christian  character.  Nowhere  in  it  is  Christ 
mentioned.  It  is  such  a  statement  as  might  have  been  subscribed  to 
by  a  Deist  like  Thomas  Paine  or  a  Pantheist  like  Spinoza. 

A  strong  caution,  however,  must  be  entered  here.  Sandburg  points 
out  that  some  pious  expressions  attributed  to  Lincoln  were  not 
written  by  him  at  all.  There  is,  for  example,  the  order  calling  for 
Sunday  observance  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  with  its  need  of  "a 
due  regard  for  the  Divine  Will"  and  its  warnings  against  "profana- 
tion of  the  day  or  name  of  the  most  high".  That  document  was 
written  by  Stanton  who  fathered  its  religious  phrases  onto  Lincoln 
by  stamping  it  with  Lincoln's  facsimile  signature.  How  many  more 
of  Lincoln's  religious  statements  came  from  Stanton  through  his 
rubber  stamp? 

And  note,  particularly  this :  "To  what  degree  the  hand  of  Seward, 
an  Episcopalian  versed  in  forms  and  rituals,  participated  in  the 
texts  of  the  executive  proclamations,  no  one  could  say.  They  were 
issued  over  the  President's  signature  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  countersigned  them  ...  In  sentences  and  phrases  here 
and  there,  the  devotee  and  churchman,  the  ritualist  accustomed  to 
forms,  was  present  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  Seward  probably 
wrote  them  .  .  .  That  Lincoln  omitted  to  put  a  reliance  on  God  in 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  until  reminded  by  Chase  was 
evidence  that  Chase  was  more  than  Lincoln  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  a  note  of  piety  in  such  a  document.  That  Lincoln's  first  draft 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address  omitted  mention  of  the  Deity  might 
indicate  that  Seward  suggested  it  on  the  late  evening  visit  to 
Lincoln  .  .  ."  (The  War  Years,  by  Sandburg,  vol.  3,  pp.  374-375). 

However  the  word  "God"  got  into  the  Gettysburg  speech,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  facsimile  of  the  speech  that  Lincoln  held  in  his 
hand  as  he  spoke  did  not  contain  the  words  "under  God". 

All  this  makes  it  clear  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  some  of 
the  religious  expressions  on  the  strength  of  which  efforts  have  been 
made  to  make  it  appear  that  Lincoln  was  a  Christian,  owe  their 
origin  not  to  Lincoln's  convictions,  but  to  the  piety  of  the  politi- 
cians in  his  cabinet,  who  felt  that  the  nation's  religious  belief  called 
for  such  recognition.  We  have  here  indisputable  evidence  that  at 
least  some  of  Lincoln's  public  documents  would  have  been  entirely 
secular  statements  had  it  not  been  that  he  was  influenced  by  his 
associates  to  favor  religious  sentiment.  And  we  have  here  the  proof 
that  documents  containing  devout  religious  expressions  were  not 
written  by  him  at  all. 

That  Lincoln  was  a  Freethinker  was  widely  known  in  his  life- 
time. In  his  campaign  for  Congress  in  1846,  and  in  his  two  Presi- 
dential campaigns,  he  was  repeatedly  charged  with  being  an  Atheist. 
Even  Holland  admitted  that  in  1860  the  clergy  and  church  members 
of  Springfield  were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  him  because  of 
their  conviction  that  he  was  an  Infidel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  probable  than  that  it  was  only  the 
knowledge  that  Lincoln  was  known  to  be  a  Freethinker  that  pre- 
vented the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon  in 
Washington,  from  even  hinting  that  he  was  a  Christian.  And  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  utter  silence  of  Bishop  Simpson  as  to 
the  Lincoln's  religious  views  in  his  funeral  address  at  Springfield 
could  be  due  to  any  other  cause  than  that  the  clergyman  knew  that 
others  knew  that  the  President  was  not  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Those  who  would  make  Lincoln  a  Giristian  unwittingly  seek  to 
reduce  his  stature.  Belief  in  Christianity  is  not  the  sign  of  greatness  ~sY 
but  of  misdirection.   No  great  mind,  knowing  the  facts  involved, 
would  choose  to  accept  the  notion  of  a  crucified  God. 

Lincoln  saw,  what  free  greatness  must  everywhere  see,  that  the 
universe  speaks  of  the  natural  alone.  The  march  of  thought  is 
towards  the  recognition  of  nature's  integrity.  Lincoln  stood  for  the 
creation  of  humanity's  welfare  in  this  world.  His  vision  of  the 
better  life  here  was  not  obscured  by  superstition.  His  greatness 
stood  above  the  religion  of  barbaric  belief.  He  was  a  great  spiritual 
leader  because  he  knew  that  only  man  can  be  the  savior  of  man. 


